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The  Block 

Signal 

System 


Is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  train  protection.  By 
its  means  trains  are  kept  certain  specific  distances  or 
blocks  apart.  It  is  in  operation  on  Santa  Fe  Route, 
and  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  equipment  of 
that  railroad.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  desirable 
devices  to  promote  safety  and  comfort  that  have  be- 
come a  part  of  this  line's  equipment. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 


I! 


411  Dooly  Block. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  j* 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

„ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.SHARP,  Agt., 

78  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

aia  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


STOMACH    DISEASE. 


In  many  cases  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
if  neglected  and  unchecked,  instead  of  extending 
down  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  extend  along  the 
oesophagus,  or  swallow  into  the  stomach. 

The  mucous  discharge  is  dropped  in  the  throat 
from  the  back  part  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  day- 
time is  hawked  up  and  expelled. 

At  night  the  nauseating  material  still  con- 
tinues to  drop  into  the  throat. 

It  first  collects  in  the  pharynx,  then  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  foul  and  impure 
air  from  the  lungs,  and  is  mixed  with  the  germs 
of  decay 

Decomposition  results,  and  in  that  condition 
the  vile  material  is  swallowed  while  asleep  and 
goes  to  the  stomach. 

The  decomposed  materials  so  swallowed  are 
poisons — not  deadly  ones,  but  poisons  neverthe- 
less, which  acts  slowly  but  surely,  undermining 
the  patient's  constitution. 

The  thousands  of  little  glands  situated  in  the 
lining  are  free  to  pour  out  the  juices  that  are 
needed  to  digest  the  food  in  the  healthy  stomach. 

With  disease  attacking  the  lining  of  the  (-tom- 
ach,  the  little  glands  are  choked  up  by  the  swell- 
ing, and  their  exit  is  blocked  by  the  sticky 
mucous  which  has  resulted  from  the  inflamma- 
tion. 

As  a  consequence  there  is  not  enough  digestive 
juices  formed  and  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach. 

The  food,  not  naving  the  necessary  materials 
to  dissolve  it,  lies  in  the  stomach  like  lead. 

Instead  of  being  converted  into  nourishment 
for  the  blood  it  is  changed  into  poisonous  gases, 
which  distend  the  stomach,  dilating  it  so  that 
the  organs  press  upward  on  the  heart  and  lungs. 

This  causes  a  sense  of  smothering,  relief  from 
which  is  only  obtained  by  belching  up  the  gas 


or  its  passage  along  the  bowels,  where  it  causes 
a  sense  of  distension  and  rumbling. 

There  is  nausea  and  sometimes  vomitirg,  in 
the  morning,  wilh  hawking  and  gagging  upon 
arising,  and  it  requires  quite  an  effort  to  free  the 
stomach  of  a  mass  of  mucous  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  it  during  the  night. 

In  some  cases  thereis  waterbrash  orheartburn, 
wilh  constipation  to  complicate  matters. 

The  old  plan  of  doctoring  for  stomach  troubles 
consisted  in  purges  and  emetics. 

Drugs  that  irritate  and  inflamed  the  stomach. 

Drugs  that  increased  the  suffering  rather  than 
allayed  it. 

Under  the  Drs.  Shores'  treatment,  the  inflamed 
and  diseased  lining  of  the  stomach  is  first 
soothed  and  quieted  by  the  use  of  proper  remedies. 

The  sore  and  inflamed  spots  are  healed,  and 
the  lining  of  the  organ  is  restored  to  its  wonted 
tone  and  healthy  condition. 

Under  this  plan  healing  drugs  quiet  the  sore 
and  inflamed  spots  that  have  been  throwing  out 
quantities  of  sticky,  slimy  mucous  that  is  mixed 
with  the  food  and  has  coated  it  over,  thus  pre- 
venting the  gastric  juicts  from  dissolving  and 
digesting  it. 

When  once  healed  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
enabled  to  serve  the  purpose  that  nature 
intended  it  to  serve. 

The  hawking  and  spitting  in  the  morning  be- 
comes less,  the  appetite  for  breakfast  returns, 
the  heartburn  and  waterbrash  pass  aw;iy,  the 
bloating  in  the  stomach  after  taking  food  gives 
place  to  the  pleasant  sense  of  fullness  that  ac- 
companies the  taking  of  a  full  meal. 

The  foul  gases  that  were  belched  up  are  no 
longer  formed  and  the  bowels  become  regular. 

The  entire  system  experiences  new  vigor  from 
the  abundance  of  nourishment  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  foul  poisons  had  previously  been 
offered  it. 


WRITE   IF   YOU   LIVE  AWAY    FROH   THE   CITY. 


Drs    Shores'  Special  Low  Rate   to  All   Beginning  Treatment   During  June, 

Applies  to  those  out  of  town  a«  well  as  to  those  who  live  right  here  in  the  city,  so  if  you  cannot 
call  at  Dr.  Shores'  office  write  for  symptom  blank  and  question  lists  and  Dr.  Shores  will 
diagnose  your  disease  free  of  charge,  telling  you  free  what  your  ailment  is,  and  exactly  what 
it  will  cost  to  cure  you.  Do  not  delay  if  you  want  to  be  cured  speedily  and  permanently  The 
early  summer  is  the  time  to  cure  Catarrh  and  Deep=seated  Chronic  Diseases.  One  month's 
treatment  now  is  equal  in  curative  results  to  three  at  any  other  season  of  ihe  year.  Remember 
these  low  rates  apply  to  all  beginning  treatment  at  once.  Write  today  if  you  cannot  call. 
Consultation  Free,  either  in  person  or  by  letter  for  any  disease. 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dyi- 
pepsla,  Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Malaria,  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  ParalysiP,  Rickets,  scrofula,  Consumption  in  the  first  f-tafre,  Liver  Disease,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prfcea  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.  Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter.  In  no 
case  of  Catarrhal  Chronic  Diseases  beginning  treatment  this  month  will  the  fee  exceed  $5  a  month.  All 
medicines  free.  

DRS.    SHORES    St    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SPECIHL1STS, 

HARMOM  BLOCK,  34  East  Second  South  St.  p-  °-  B0X  >s85 

Entrance,  Room  2 1 o.  Salt  LaKe  Citv,  Utah 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.  > 


CASH  pa.d  for  CHURCH  PUBLICATIONS! 

We  want  any  volume  of  "Millennial  Star,"  "Times  and  Seasons,"   "Journal  of  Discourses,"  or  any 
Church  Publications  you  may  have  to  dispose  of.     Call  or  write  to 

CjPLLLjPs.K[Jps.]st'S   "OLD   BOOK"   STORE, 
22  East  Second  South  Street.  SALT   LAKE    CITY,   UTAH. 

N,  B— Our    Catalogue    is    mailed    free    on    application. 


DRUNKENNESS! 


A  Safe  and  Permanent 
Cure  for 

DRUNKENNESS 

.AND. 

CIGARETTE 
ADDICTIONS. 

HOOK    FREE. 

Address: 

The  Keeley  Institute 

First  North  and  West 
Tempi**  Street, 
or  Lock  Box  480. 


Leslie  K  Keeley,  m.d.,l.l.d. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

DR.  J.  B.   KEYSOR 


DENTHL 
PARLORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  of 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 

Crown  Bridge  Work 
a  Specialty. 


Deseret  !XEa_e;kLiri.e;  Oil 

Is  used  for  all 
kinds  of 

HarvestingMachines 

And  a  saving  of 
50  per  cent  guar- 
anteed or  money 
refunded. 

One  gallon  goes 
as  far  as  three  of 
castor  machine 
oil. 

We  make  all 
grades  of  oil  from 
the  heaviest  to 
the  sewing  ma- 
Hi  i  h*i  <>ii.  Itnever 
runs  off  or  gums. 

Axlegreese  and 
axle  oil  a  spec- 
ialty. 

DESERET  MACHINE  OIL  CO.,  72  E.  2nd  South. 


SAVE  YOUR      And  when  you  get  a 
MONEY dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Lorenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George  M.  lanrton, 
Cashier. 


SCHOOL  OF  MAGNETIC  HEALING 
And  Institute  of  Sanitary  Methods.  The  school  paves 
all  the  trouble  of  going  to  other  states  to  learn  the 
science  of  magnetic  healing,  and  all  other  methods 
known  to  cure  dlsea6es  without  medicine  or  surgery. 
Diseases  are  marvelouslv  cured  there  every  day.  It  is 
charted  by  the  State  of  Utah.  77  and  79  West  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 


OPTICIAN. 
J.   H.   Knickerbocker   tests 
prices.    253  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake. 


eyes    free.     Lowest 


Office  Stationery.        Wedding  Invitations. 
Business  Stationery,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  460.  11-13  Main  St. 


If    You  Want  To  Borrow      .      . 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You  Want  Hightest  Interest  On 


MONEY 


Oo  to  R.    H.  SCHETTLER,  22  5.  East  Temple,  Opp.  Co-op. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH. 

N  their  journey  westward  from  Nau-     sister,  Hannah  Maria, 


^\\/  voo,  Illinois,  the  exiled  Saints  formed 
temporary  resting  places  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  A  town  built  of  log  cabins, 
known  as  Winter  Quarters,  sprang  up  on  the 
west  bank,  and  a  place  which  the  Saints 
named  Kanesville  (now  called  Council  Bluffs) 
was  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

It  was  at  Carbunca,  near  Kanesville,  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  first  saw  the  light. 
He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September,  1848. 
His  father,  the  late  President  George  A. 
Smith,  had  accompanied  President  Brigham 
Young  and  the  first  company  of  pioneers  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  year  before, 
and  with  some  of  them  had  also  returned,  a 
few  weeks  later,  to  the  Missouri  River.  Upon 
his  arrival  there  he  proceeded  to  make  prep- 
arations for  the  removal  of  his  family  to 
the  newly-found  gathering  place  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  west.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1849  that  George  A.  Smith  and 
his  family  began  their  journey  westward  from 
the  Missouri;  and  the  child  John  Henry  was 
just  a  little  over  a  year  old  when  he  arrived 
with  his  parents  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Less  than  two  years  after  reaching  the 
valley  (on  June  12,  1851)  the  boy's  mother, 
Sarah  Ann  Libby,  died  of  consumption.  She 
had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years.  After 
her  death,  John  Henry,  who  was  her  only 
child,  was  placed  in  the  care  of  his  mother's 


who  was  also  one  of 
his  father's  wives.  She  had  a  son  of  her  own, 
Charles  Warren,  only  a  few  months  younger 
than  the  other  boy,  and  the  two  wese  raised 
together;  and  as  they  grew  up  they  became 
united  by  a  most  endaaring  brotherly  affec- 
tion. It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  time  has 
not  broken  this  attachment,  though  circum- 
stances of  late  years  have  separated  them 
more  from  each  other's  society  than  when 
they  were  boys. 

The  many  public  duties  of  the  father  kept 
him  away  from  home  much  of  his  time;  be- 
sides, his  family  became  widely  separated 
a  few  years  after  their  entrance  into  the  val- 
ley. Some  were  left  to  reside  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  others  were  located  in  Parowan,  while 
his  wives  Lucy  and  Hannah  were,  during  the 
summer  of  1852,  removed  to  Provo,  at  which 
place  the  two  brothers  spent  their  early  boy- 
hood days. 

Though  deprived  of  a  mother's  care  at 
such  a  tender  age,  John  Henry  was  not 
neglected.  His  aunt  was  as  good  and  true 
a  mother  to  him  as  one  could  be,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  same  care  and  attention  from  her 
as  did  her  own  son.  To  her  patient  teach- 
ing and  training  and  constant  watchcare  and 
solicitude  he  attributes,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  success  he  has  thus  far  attained  in  life. 
In  making  this  acknowledgement  concerning 
his  mother's  potent  influence  over  him  for 
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good  he  but  expresses  the  heart-sentiment  of 
many  a  man  who  has  become  noted  for  worthy 
deeds.  In  truth  it  may  be  said  that  all  really 
great  and  good  men  are  largely  indebted  to 
their  mothers  for  what  they  may  have  at- 
tained in  true  excellence. 

The  boyhood  of  John  Henry  was  spent  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  Utah 
lads  of  his  time.  One  of  his  early  occupa- 
tions was  that  of  herding  cattle  on  the  Provo 
bench  and  in  the  «bottoms,»  along  the  shore 
of  the  Utah  Lake.  He  was  a  large  and  pow- 
erful boy  for  his  age,  and  was  always  consid- 
ered by  other  boys  as  a  genial,  good-natured 
companion,  full  of  life  and  fun. 

For  several  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Provo  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  were 
from  time  to  time  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  though  John  Henry  was  but  a  youth  at 
that  period,  he  had  some  adventures  with 
them.  At  one  time  he  was  shot  at  by  a  red- 
skin, but  escaped  without  injury. 

When  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  he 
came  very  near  being  drowned  in  the  Provo 
River,  but  was  saved  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
This  circumstance  took  place  on  June  8, 
1862,  when  he  in  company  with  Thomas  and 
George  M.  Brown,  attempted  to  cross  that 
stream  in  a  small  boat.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  water  was  very  high  and  turbulent. 
The  boat  capsized  in  the  stream  and  John 
Henry  became  entangled  in  some  driftwood, 
and  remained  under  water  for  some  time. 
Those  standing  on  the  shore  who  witnessed 
the  mishap  feared  he  was  lost,  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  he  remained  beneath  the 
water.  Suddenly,  however,  by  some  unseen 
power  he  was  lifted  onto  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  was  rescued.  It  was  subsequently 
learned  that  at  the  time  when  this  accident 
happened  his  father,  who  was  then  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  had  been  so  forcibly  impressed 
that  his  son  was  in  extreme  danger  that  he 
prayed  to  the  Lord  to  save  the  boy,  and  his 
prayer  was  answered  in  the  remarkable  way 
just  mentioned. 

As  John  Henry  grew  older,  he  spent  part 


of  his  time  in  Salt  Lake  City,  going  to  the 
capital  to  attend  school.  The  educational 
facilities  of  the  times  were  meagre  compared 
with  what  they  are  today,  but  his  parents- 
sought  to  give  him  all  the  education  that 
could  be  acquired  from  the  educational  insti- 
tutions then  existing  in  the  Territory. 

As  this  sketch  is  written  especially  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  youth,  it  may  be  profitable, 
before  passing  on  from  the  consideration  of 
his  boyhood  days,  to  mention  some  of  the 
agencies  that  influenced  his  youthful  mind 
and  helped  him  to  direct  his  course  aright  in 
life.  When  John  Henry  was  but  a  child,  his 
grandfather,  John  Smith,  who  was  at  that 
time  Patriarch  of  the  Church,  gave  him  an 
inspired  patriarchal  blessing  in  which  his  life 
was  marked  out.  This  has  ever  been  to  him 
a  guide  and  an  incentive  to  noble  action. 
Another  such  incentive  was  a  remark  once 
made  to  him  by  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane.  When 
a  young  man  he  called  upon  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  —  that  ever  true  and 
staunch  friend  of  the  Latter-day  Saints — 
and  in  the  course  of  the  interview  Col.  Kane 
said  to  him,  in  such  an  impressive  way  that 
he  could  not  forget  it:  «Young  man,  I  trust 
that  you  will  ever  remember  that  the  best 
blood  of  the  nineteenth  century  flows  in  your 
veins." 

This  was  an  appeal  to  his  patriotism  that 
had  a  lasting  impression  for  good  upon  the 
young  man.  The  idea  conveyed  in  the  ex- 
pression— that  the  founders  of  Utah  were  of 
the  noblest  and  strongest  characters  of  the 
century — should  awaken  within  all  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  as  well  as  the  youth 
of  Zion  generally,  a  determination  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  the  good  name  of  their 
fathers. 

John  Henry  Smith  entered  the  matrimonial 
state  at  what  today  would  be  considered  an 
early  age.  At  eighteen  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Farr,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lorin  Farr, 
of  Ogden,  a  highly  estimable  lady  in  every 
respect,  who  has  ever  proven  a  true  and  de- 
voted helpmate  to  her  husband.     Ten  years 
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later  he  married  again,  taking  to  wife  Jo- 
sephine Groesbeck,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Elder  Nicholas  Groesbeck.  It  may  be  here 
stated  that  Elder  Smith's  married  life  has 
been  one  of  continued  happiness.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  add  that  his  is  indeed  a 
model  Christian  home.  Within  it  peace, 
happiness  and  love  abound.  Therein  the  par- 
ents receive  the  honor,  respect  and  affection 
due  their  position;  and  the  children  are 
governed  with  tender  consideration,  gentle- 
ness and  patience. 

After  their  marriage,  the  youthful  couple 
first  made  their  home  in  Provo,  where  the 
husband  was  employed  as  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator. While  residing  there  he  was  chosen  as 
a  counselor  to  Bishop  W.  A.  Follett  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  of  that  town.  When  the  trans- 
continental railway  was  nearing  completion, 
he  left  Provo  and  engaged  with  Messrs.  Ben- 
son, Farr  &  West,  assisting  them  in  the 
building  of  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway,  for  which  they  had  taken  a 
contract.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  labor 
Governor  Leland  Stanford  of  California  offered 
the  young  man  a  good  position  in  Sacramento. 
This  he  did  not  accept,  as  his  father  desired 
him  to  return  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  labor 
with  him,  and  he  complied  with  his  father's 
wish. 

Frequently  accompanying  his  father  in  his 
travels  through  the  Territory,  John  Henry, 
as  he  is  still  familiarly  called,  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  people,  and  especially 
with  prominent  men  of  the  community.  This 
privilege  which  he  enjoyed  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  education  that  is 
not  to  be  obtained  from  books  or  in  colleges. 
Being  closely  associated  with  men  of  great 
minds,  such  as  Brigham  Young  and  other 
Church  leaders,  he  could  study  their  lives 
and  discover  for  himself  the  secrets  of  their 
excellence  of  character,  and  adopt  in  his 
own  life  many  of  the  traits  observable  in 
their  conduct.  That  he  profited  by  this  as- 
sociation is  evidenced  by  his  own  nobleness 
of  mind  and  heart. 


At  the  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
of  1872  John  Henry  Smith  was  assistant 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He 
was  also  assistant  clerk  of  the  constitutional 
convention  held  that  same  year.  In  May, 
1874,  he  was  called  to  fill  amission  to  Europe, 
being  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  Apostle 
John  Taylor.  Leaving  for  this  mission  on 
June  29th,  he  reached  New  York  July  4th. 
Before  embarking  for  Liverpool,  England,  he 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mother's  brothers, 
who  resided  in  New  Hampshire.  He  arrived 
in  England  July  26th.  At  that  time  his 
cousin,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  was  presid- 
ing over  the  European  Mission,  and  assigned 
him  to  labor  as  a  traveling  Elder  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Conference,  under  the  direction  of 
Elder  Richard  V.  Morris.  While  upon  this 
mission  he  visited  most  of  the  conferences  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also,  in  company  with 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Elder  F.  M.  Ly- 
man and  others,  visited  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  France.  On  account  of  his 
father's  sickness  he  was  called  home  a  year 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  reached 
Salt  Lake  City  in  time  to  spend  some  fifteen 
days  at  his  father's  bedside  previous  to  the 
latter's  death,  which  occurred  September  1, 
1875. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  of  that  same 
year  he  was  called  and  set  apart  as  Bishop  of 
the  Seventeenth  Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
position  he  filled  for  nearly  five  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  was  employed  by  the  Utah 
Central  Railway  Company. 

At  the  general  conference  of  the  Church 
held  in  October,  1880,  there  was  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
and  at  that  time  Elders  Francis  M.  Lyman 
and  John  Henry  Smith  were  called  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles. These  two  brethren  were  ordained 
Apostles  on  the  27th  of  that  same  month. 
Just  before  their  ordination,  Elder  Smith  felt 
a  desire  to  receive  a  testimony  or  manifesta- 
tion that  his  call  to  theapostleship  was  from 
the  Lord.     To  satisfy  this  desire  he  then  and 
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there  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  asking  that, 
if  such  were  the  case,  it  might  fall  to  the 
lot  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff  to  or- 
dain him  to  that  calling.  He  &aid  nothing 
about  this  to  any  of  the  brethren  present, 
nor  did  he  know  then  who  would  ordain  him. 
It  transpired,  however,  that  President  Wood- 
ruff was  chosen  to  be  mouth  in  his  ordina- 
tion, and  he  accepted  this  fact  as  a  direct 
answer  to  his  prayer  and  an  evidence  that 
the  Lord  had  chosen  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  1882,  when  the  Ed- 
munds anti-polygamy  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress, Apostles  John  Henry  Smith  and  Moses 
Thatcher  were  sent  to  Washington  to  labor 
in  connection  with  Utah's  Delegate,  Hon. 
George  Q.  Cannon,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  that  bill.  Upon  two  subsequent  occasions, 
Apostle  Smith  has  been  to  Washington 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Utah.  In 
1892  he  went  to  the  capital  to  labor  for 
the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  he  went  there 
to  aid  in  modifying  the  sentiments  of  leading 
men  in  regard  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

In  October,  1882,  Apostle  Smith  was  called 
to  preside  over  the  European  Mission.  While 
upon  this  mission  he  visited  the  various  con- 
ferences in  that  land,  and  also  traveled  some 
in  France  and  Italy.  He  was  absent  from 
home  upon  this  occasion  for  twenty-nine 
months.  At  the  time  of  his  return,  arrests 
and  prosecutions  under  the  Edmunds  anti- 
polygamy  law  were  being  vigorously  carried 
on.  He  was  arrested  upon  the  prevailing 
charge — that  of  unlawful  cohabitation  —but 
was  discharged  on  account  of  lack  of  evi- 
dence. 

Besides  attending  to  his  ecclesiastical 
duties,  Apostle  Smith  has  figured  prominent- 
ly in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State.  In 
February,  1876,  he.  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Council.  Being  re-elected 
twice,  he  served  for  six  years  in  the  capacity 
of  a  councilman.  In  August,  1881,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture.    When  the  People's  Party  and  the  Lib- 


erals divided  upon  national  political  lines  he 
was  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  in  advocating 
the  principles  of  Republicanism  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  ever  since  he  has  been  an  active  Re- 
publican in  politics.  He  was  president  of  the 
convention  that  formed  the  constitution  un- 
der which  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  State  of 
the  Union. 

Since  his  call  to  the  Apostleship,  Elder 
Smith  has  devoted  practically  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  public  duties.  Except  at  times 
when  upon  missions  abroad,  he  has  traveled 
almost  constantly  among  the  stakes  of  Zion, 
attending  conferences,  instructing  and  en- 
couraging the  Saints,  organizing  and  setting 
in  order  stakes  and  wards,  etc.  He  has 
visited  every  stake  of  Zion,  and  many  of  them 
several  times  over.  In  1899,  he  also  made  a 
tour  of  the  Southern  States  Mission,  doing 
considerable  preaching  on  the  way. 

A  number  of  times  he  has  attended  as  a 
delegate  the  sessions  of  the  Irrigation  and 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Congresses.  The  last 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress  was  held  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  in  April,  1900.  After  its  ad- 
journment he  went,  with  President  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  others,  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
This  visit  was  of  deep  interest  to  him,  and 
he  was  much  impressed  with  what  he  wit- 
nessed in  our  sister  republic. 

His  time  being  so  devoted  to  public  affairs, 
Apostle  Smith  has  not  engaged  personally  to 
any  great  extent  in  business  enterprises, 
though  he  has  ability  in  that  line,  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  the  leading  business 
institutions  of  the  State,  as  an  officer  or 
director.  By  nature  and  training  he  is  most 
eminently  qualified  for  public  duties.  He  has 
a  good  knowledge  of  human  character  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  prominent  men 
not  only  in  his  own  State  but  throughout 
the  nation.  These  qualifications  and  above 
all  his  remarkable  faculty  for  making  friends 
wherever  he  goes,  fit  him  admirably  for  the 
position  and  labors  that  have  fallen  to  his 
lot. 
The  character  of  John  Henry  Smith  is  a  fine 
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study  for  every  young  man;  and  from  it  one 
can  gain  valuable  lessons.  It  requires  no 
very  close  acquaintance  to  understand  his  dis- 
position, for  in  it  there  is  no  element  of  de- 
ceit or  artfulness.  The  motives  by  which  he 
is  actuated  may  be  read  in  his  open  counte- 
nance and  easy,  natural  and  unassuming  man- 
ner. He  is  straightforward  in  all  his  actions 
—never  being  guilty  of  any  double-dealing — 
and  is  always  outspoken  and  candid  in  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments.  He  possesses  cour- 
age of  the  highest  type — a  fearlessness  born 
of  the  assurance  that  he  is  in  the  right.  These 
qualities  impress  all  people  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  con- 
victions whether  or  not  they  agree  with  his 
ideas.  He  is  of  a  happy  disposition,  always 
hopeful,  and  he  takes  the  most  cheerful  view 
of  conditions  that  may  confront  him,  no  mat- 
ter how  discouraging  the  aspect  may  be.  He 
is  quick  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  others,  is  ever  thoughtful  regard- 
ing their  welfare,  and  is  broad-minded  in  his 


views.  He  possesses  the  same  good  qualities 
of  heart  as  of  mind,  and  he  is  liberal  almost 
to  a  fault. 

By  his  continued  upright  course  in  life  he 
has  established  a  credit  for  integrity  and  hon- 
esty, without  which  no  man  can  expect  to  gain 
and  retain  the  confidence  of  his  fellows.no  mat- 
ter how  brilliant  his  other  attainments  may  be. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Apostle  Smith  is  con- 
vincing, forceful  and  eloquent.  His  eloquence 
is  that  of  sincere  earnestness.  In  private 
conversation  he  displays  the  same  earnestness, 
and  is  always  interesting  and  entertaining. 

But  the  great  secret  of  his  influence  with 
mankind  is  his  love  for  them.  The  power 
that  some  men,  more  than  others,  seem  to 
possess  and  exert  over  their  fellows — fre- 
quently even  against  the  will  of  the  latter — 
is  sometimes  called  personal  magnetism.  The 
force  of  attraction  possessed  by  Apostle 
Smith  is  nothing  less  than  the  magnetism  of 
pure  love  for  humanity. 

Edwin  F.  Parry. 
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A  potato  went  out  on  a  mash 

And  sought  an  onion  bed; 
"That's    me    for    me!"    observed     the 
squash, 

And  all  the  beets  turned  red. 
"Go  way!»  the  onion,  weeping,  cried; 

"Your  love  I  cannot  be; 
The  pumpkin  be  your  lawful  bride — 

You  canteloupe  with  me.» 

But  onward  still  the  tuber  came, 

And  lay  down  at  her  feet; 
"You  cauliflower  by  any  name 

And  it  will  smell  as  wheat; 
And  I,  too,  am  an  early  rose, 

And  you  I've  come  to  see; 
So  don't  turnip  your  lovely  nose, 

But  spinachat  with  me.» 


«I  do  not  carrot  all  to  wed, 

So  go,  sir,  if  you  please!" 
The  modest  onion  meekly  said, 

ii And  lettuce,  pray,  have  peas! 
Go,  think  that  you  have  never  seen 

Myself,  or  smelted  my  sigh; 
Tool  long  a  maiden  I  have  been 

For  favors  in  your  rye !» 

<iAh,  spare   a  cuss!»  the  tuber  prayed; 

«My  cherryshed  bride  you'll  be; 
You  are  the  only  weeping  maid 

That's  currant  now  with  me!» 
And  as  the  wily  tuber  spoke 

He  caught  her  by  surprise, 
And,  giving  her  an  artichoke, 

Devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 

Selected. 
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■gg^ROBABLY  the  most  beautiful  scene 
j  on  the  magnificent  island  of  Tahiti 
llT^  is  its  lake.  Located  near  the  center 
of  the  island,  among  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountains,  it  can  only  be  reached  after  wad- 
ing through  many  turbulent  streams  and 
struggling  for  hours  in  the  tangled  woods 
of  a  tropical  vegetation.  But  once  having 
reached  its  shores  all  remembrance  of  the 
trials  had  in  reaching  them  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  inspiration  which  flows  in  upon  the 
soul  as  one  views  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake  and  the  towering  cloud-capped  moun- 
tains which  surround  them. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  spend  the  Christmas 
of  1899  in  a  successful  search  for  this  lake. 
We  say  search,  for  although  there  is  a  well- 
marked  trail  leading  to  the  lake,  we  wandered 
from  it  and  were  lost  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  trip.  We  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  guide,  for  all  the  natives  whom  we  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  of  going  to  the 
mountains  differed  from  us  in  their  ideas  of 
how  to  have  a  good  time  on  this  great  holi- 
day; and  so  we  decided  to  try  it  alone, 
although  such  a  thing  as  going  to  Lake  Vai- 
hiria  without  a  guide  had  never  before  been 
attempted. 

Making  careful  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
trail,  prominent  points  along  the  way,  the 
location  of  the  lake,  etc.,  and  having  been 
warned  a  number  of  times  by  the  natives  not 
to  attempt  a  trip  which  they  said  was  sure 
to  end  in  failure,  we  left  the  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vaihiria  River  and  started  in- 
land in  search  of  a  night's  quarters  as  near 
the  object  of  the  proposed  trip  as  possible. 
Passing  through  groves  of  cocoanut-palm, 
orange  and  lime  trees  and  through  numer- 
ous plantations  of  vanilla,  we  at  length 
entered  the  hills  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
stream  that  was  to  be  our  guide  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  The  sun  had 
already  set  and  the  darkness  began  to  hover 
about  us  as  we  arrived  near  the  last  native 


hut  we  were  to  see  on  the  trip.  Deciding 
to  seek  lodging  there,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  ford  the  stream,  the  hut  being  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  In  wading  this,  the  water  coming 
up  to  our  waist  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  what 
we  were  to  have  the  next  day,  for  the  natives 
had  said  that  this  stream  would  have  to  be 
forded  ninety-three  times  by  us  before  we 
should  leave  it.  Going  to  the  door  of  the  hut, 
the  inmates  were  all  slumbering,  resting 
before  they  entered  into  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening;  for  it  is  a  native  custom  on  Christ- 
mas eve  to  feast  and  attend  a  series  of  meet- 
ings extending  beyond  midnight.  Aroused 
at  our  approach  they  welcomed  us  to  their 
home,  and,  as  they  were  to  sleep  at  the  vil- 
lage below  during  the  night,  their  hut  and  all 
its  belongings  were  most  gracefully  placed 
in  our  charge. 

After  taking  from  their  basket  a  number 
of  Christmas  delicacies  for  us,  and  wishing 
us  a  pleasant  trip,  they  departed.  We  spent 
the  evening  lying  on  a  mat  by  the  blaze  of 
the  hut  fire  in  eating  bananas,  Christmas 
cake,  etc.,  and  indulging  in  thoughts  of 
home  until  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the 
mountain  stream  on  whose  very  bank  the  hut 
stood. 

Arising  early,  partaking  of  food,  and  lay- 
ing aside  shoes  and  unnecessary  articles  of 
clothing,  we  were  soon  on  our  way  up  the 
canyon.  Inspired  by  the  balmy  breezes  born 
among  the  cloud-capped  peaks  above  and 
bathed  in  mountain  streams  and  odors  spread- 
ing from  a  thousand  plant-robed'  hill-sides, 
we  had  soon  passed  through  the  stream 
twenty-five  times  and  began  to  feel  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  way  had  been  passed  over. 
The  mountains  now  began  to  be  more  steep 
and  high  and  clothed  with  rarer  and  more 
beautiful  vegetation,  the  tree  fern  and  the 
plantain  being  the  most  interesting.  Numer- 
ous waterfalls  dashing  down  the  mountain 
sides  and  over  immense  precipices  added 
their  charm  to  the  scene— a  charm   which 
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their  deep  silence  increased.  As  the  moun- 
tains became  higher  their  channel  below 
became  narrower,  the  stream  steeper  and 
swifter.  Fording  the  stream  became  more 
difficult;  several  times,  although  exercising 
the  greatest  care,  we  were  nearly  carried  off 
our  feet  by  its  force. 

The  trail  now  often  led  along  the  bed  of 
the  stream  for  several  rods.  When  not  in 
the  stream  the  pathway  was  through  patches 
of  wandering-jew  as  high  as  the  waist,  or 
through  openings  that  had  recently  been  cut 
through  the  omnipresent  ginger  plant. 
This  plant,  reaching  a  height  of  eight  and  ten 
feet,  made  the  tunnel  through  it  quite  dark. 
The  ground  where  it  grows  is  almost  invari- 
ably swampy  and  as  we  passed  along,  we 
would  often  sink  in  the  mud  up  to  our  knees. 
A  most  disagreeable  thing  about  passing 
through  the  ginger  plant  was  the  great 
amount  of  dew  clinging  to  its  leaves  and 
drenching  one  each  time  the  plants  were 
jarred  in  passing. 

When  the  sun  arose  we  had  crossed  the 
stream  fifty-three  times,  and  feeling  some- 
what satisfied  with  the  progress  we  had 
made  we  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  warm  our- 
self  in  his  grateful  rays.  From  here  on  the 
sun  frequently  arose  and  frequently  set 
behind  the  mountains  until  we  had  crossed 
the  stream  seventy-three  times.  At  this 
point  the  trail  left  the  main  stream  and  passed 
to  the  left  up  one  of  its  small  branches. 
Leaving  the  trail  for  a  short  time  we  follow- 
ed up  the  main  stream  to  where  it  rushes 
forth  from  beneath  a  great  precipice.  Over 
this  precipice  in  a  big  rain  storm  falls 
another  large  stream  to  swell  the  one  spring- 
ing from  beneath  it. 

Returning  to  the  trail,  we  followed  it  up 
the  smaller  stream  for  some  distance,  when 
it  passed  up  the  bed  of  a  stream  coming 
down  between  what  seemed  to  be  a  large 
crack  in  the  precipice  on  the  right.  It  was 
here  we  lost  the  trail,  and  try  as  we  would 
we  could  follow  it  no  more.  We  continued 
up   the   larger   stream   to  where  it  gushes 


forth  from  rocks  that  could  not  be  scaled. 
An  immense  ridge  above  us  and  on  our  right 
passed  from  one  side  of  the  canyon  to  the 
other,  suggesting  strongly  that  a  lake  might 
be  on  the  other  side,  so  we  felt  as  if  we  must 
ascend  it.  Retracing  our  steps  we  found  a 
place  where  we  were  able  to  make  a  begin- 
ning in  an  ascent  of  the  ridge.  With  great 
difficulty  we  scaled  a  series  of  cliffs,  ascend- 
ing along  paths  by  which  we  knew,  on  ac- 
count of  their  steepness,  we  could  not 
descend.  Above  these  cliffs  the  ascent  was 
gentler,  but  we  had  to  make  our  way  through 
a  rank  vegetation.  In  going  through  this 
our  progress  was  often  much  aided  by  a  trail- 
ing palm  which  grew  so  thickly  over  the  other 
vegetation  that  by  stepping  from  stem  to 
stem  we  easily  passed  over  much  of  the 
tangled  shrubbery  and  finally  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  There  we  climbed  a  large 
tree  to  view  the  depression  beyond.  No  lake 
was  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  was  very  evident 
that  there  had  formerly  been  one  in  this 
depression.  A  second  ridge,  beyond  and  above 
this  depression,  suggested  that  the  lake  might 
be  beyond  it. 

Beginning  the  descent  into  the  depression 
before  us,  we  were  encouraged  by  the  sight 
of  a  beer  bottle,  a  sure  sign  of  a  pleasure 
party  on  a  visit  to  the  lake.  The  descent  lay 
chiefly  through  plantain  trees,  whose  rank 
growth  and  heavy  shade  kills  out  the  under 
vegetation,  making  the  walking  comparatively 
easy.  The  base  of  the  depression  was  flat 
and  entirely  covered  with  wild  sugar  cane. 
Through  this  we  thought  of  passing;  but  in 
trying  to  approach  it  we  sank  into  a  mire  up 
to  our  waist  and  retreated  to  the  hillside,  and 
by  a  circuitous  route  along  its  base  passed  to 
the  other  side  and  to  the  base  of  the  second 
ridge.  We  had  been  so  long  in  ascending 
the  mountain  that  the  day  was  nearly  gone 
when  we  arrived  at  the  second  ridge.  The 
sun  had  long  since  set  behind  the  towering 
and  precipitous  mountain  on  the  west.  To 
return  on  that  day  was  impossible,  the  thought 
of   it   was   appalling.     To  ascend    the    one 
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mountain  which  seemed  to  be  between  us  and 
the  lake  presented  great  difficulties.  These 
were  magnified  by  the  thoughts  of  the  moun- 
tain we  had  just  succeeded  in  passing  over. 
We  were  tired  too,  and  decided  not  to 
attempt  it  that  day  but  to  seek  at  once  a 
refuge  for  the  night.  Walking  along  through 
a  grove  of  plantains  which  grew  along  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  until  we  reached  a 
stream,  there,  among  some  clumps  of  gigantic 
bamboo  cane,  we  decided  to  rest  for  the  night. 

A  heavy  dew  had  already  fallen  and  so  we 
went  to  work  and  gathered  an  immense 
number  of  bamboo  poles  and  began  to  dry 
them  for  the  night's  fuel.  The  gases  in  the 
hollow  joints  of  the  bamboo  when  heated  up 
would  burst  the  joint  with  a  loud  report,  which 
echoing  among  the  mountains  took  away 
much  of  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  had 
crept  down  upon  us.  Having  next  gathered 
ginger  plants  and  plantain  leaves  we  covered 
a  number  of  bamboo  poles  we  had  raised  for 
rafters  and  felt  secure  from  rain  and  wind 
for  the  night. 

Supper  was  the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 
Selecting  a  plantain  tree  with  a  bunch  of  ripe 
plantains  growing  from  its  top,  we  proceeded 
to  cut  it  down  with  our  pocket-knife.  Al- 
though the  trunk  was  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  being  made  up  of  a  series  of  leaf 
stalks  wrapped  about  one  another,  by  cutting 
these  one  at  a  time  the  tree  soon  fell,  and  we 
gathered  the  plantains  and  roasted  them. 
These  with  lime  juice  made  us  an  excellent 
supper. 

Supper  over  we  lay  down  by  the  fire  to  rest 
as  well  as  we  could  for  the  night. 

Inhaling  the  air  laden  with  the  spicy 
fragrance  of  the  ginger  leaves  that  made  our 
couch,  and  yielding  our  soul  to  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  murmuring  stream  beside 
us,  or  the  sighing  foliage,  or  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves  as  they  trembled  gently  in  each 
mountain  air,  we  lay  there  musing  until  the 
evening  had  whiled  pleasantly  away.  As  we 
thought  upon  our  novel  surroundings,  added 
charms  came  to  them  as  we  reflected  on  the 


fact  that  where  we  lay  was  once  the  abode  of 
the  chief  god  of  the  southern  districts  of 
Tahiti.  He  was  a  monster  eel  which  lived  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake  which  anciently  filled 
this  very  depression. 

This  eel  insisted  that  a  certain  beautiful 
maiden  from  the  sea-shore  should  be  hi& 
wife,  and  having  been  captured  by  him  she 
lived  and  pined  beneath  the  waters  of  this 
lake.  Although  a  queen,  she  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  her  slimy  and  outlandish  mate, 
and  fled  to  the  beach.  The  eel  could  not 
endure  her  absence,  and  burst  through  the 
mountain  we  had  lately  climbed  over,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  where  lay  our  trail,  and  rushed 
with  the  raging  waters  of  the  lake  down  the 
canyon  in  his  wild  pursuit  of  his  wife. 

She  fled  to  the  giant  Maui  for  protection. 
Maui  was  the  Joshua  of  the  Tahitians.  He- 
it  was  who,  while  building  a  heathen  temple, 
was  so  irritated  at  the  frequent  interruptions 
made  in  his  work  through  the  sun's  hastening 
to  go  down  in  his  course,  that  he  made  a  rope 
of  cocoanut  husk  fibres,  and  having  lassoed 
the  sun,  he  tied  the  earthly  end  of  the  rope 
to  a  large  rock,  thus  detaining  the  sun  until 
his  work  was  completed;  then  he  cut  the 
rope  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Maui  was  quite  willing  to  help  the  troubled 
girl,  so  he  hastily  cut  down  some  palm  trees 
at  intervals  of  a  few  rods,  and  waited  for  the 
monster's  approach  toward  her.  Maui  hid 
himself  by  the  first  palm  tree  trunk  and  when 
the  eel's  head  had  passed  over  it  he  cut  it  off 
with  his  sword, using  the  tree  trunk  for  a  chop- 
ping block,  then  running  along  the  huge  body 
of  the  eel  he  cut  through  it  at  each  tree  trunk. 
So  the  eel  died,  not  however  until  he  had 
severely  upbraided  Maui  for  the  cowardly  way 
in  which  he  had  attacked  him.  The  girl  was 
now  free  and,  carrying  the  eel's  head  home, 
planted  it.  It  grew  and  became  a  cocoanut 
tree.  The  same  was  the  parent  of  all  the 
cocoanut  palm  trees  of  the  Paumotu  islands. 

Our  novel  situation  and  surroundings  on 
that  Christmas  night,  combined  with  a  real- 
ization  of  the   fact   that   we   were  on  the 
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Olympian  heights  of  Tahiti,  aroused  in  us  a 
set  of  emotions  quite  new,  and  such  as  will 
not  soon  grow  dim. 

Morning  dawned  and  we  at  once  began  an 
investigation  of  the  ridge  before  us.  At- 
tempting to  ascend  it  along  the  creek,  we 
came  to  cliffs  impossible  to  climb,  and  had  to 
return.  After  thinking  for  some  time  it 
seemed  that  we  would  have  to  find  the  trail 
we  had  lost,  both  for  the  purpose  of  going 
above  to  the  lake  and  of  returning  to  the 
canyon  below.  Therefore,  returning  to  the 
first  ridge,  we  passed  along  its  entire  length 
and  at  last  found  a  trail.  To  make  sure  that 
this  was  the  one  we  desired,  we  began  to 
descend  the  mountain  to  see  if  it  would  con- 
nect with  the  one  we  had  lost.  Half  way 
down  and  on  a  precipice  rising  abruptly  from 
the  canyon,  we  came  to  an  old  rampart  of 
rocks.  This  was  where  the  natives  awaited 
their  enemy's  approach  in  the  late  war  with  the 
French.  Here  a  few  men  by  hurling  boulders 
below  could  keep  back  an  entire  army.  From 
here  down  the  trail  passes  in  a  very  zigzag 
and  precarious  course  until  it  emerges  from 
the  rocks  at  the  point  where  we  had  lost  the 
trail  the  day  before.  Leaving  our  satchel  at 
that  point,  with  a  light  heart,  as  we  knew 
our  great  desire  to  see  the  lake  would  in  a 
short  time  be  gratified,  we  once  more  began 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  ridge.  Having 
passed  above  and  away  beyond  the  rampart 
and  through  trees  and  great  patches  of  the 
ginger  plant,  we  soon  had  reached  the  summit 
and  were  following  the  trail  through  thick 
vegetation  in  a  gradual  descent. 

For  a  long  time  we  wound  among  strange 
trees,  about  huge  masses  of  basalt,  damp  and 
covered  with  club-mosses,  ferns,  mosses  and 
such;  then  for  a  time  we  would  have  to 
struggle  through  mud  and  water.  Finally 
the  trail  began  to  lighten  up,  and  passing 
around  a  large  mass  of  rock,  on  a  sudden 
burst  into  view  Lake  Vaihiria,  and  we  were 
standing  on  her  beautiful  shore. 

Just  as  the  vision  of  the  lake  burst  upon  us 
the  morning  sun  shone  down  through   the 


lazy  clouds  that  capped  the  towering  crest  of 
the  mountain  which  rises  abruptly  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  narrow  valley.  In  the 
glory  of  his  light  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake,  extending  before  us  for  half  a  mile, 
reflected  perfectly  the  bold  mountain  heights 
which  arose  on  every  side.  There  they  stood 
in  silent  majesty,  clothed  to  their  very 
summits  with  the  richest  tropical  vegetation, 
and  through  these  robes  of  living  green  like 
glittering  jewels  shone  countless  streams  of 
water  springing  down  from  everlasting 
fountains  in  the  clouds,  and  falling  and 
dashing  from  rock  to  rock  until  in  veils  of 
softest  spray  wafted  about  in  every  mountain 
air  they  fell  in  folds  of  dew  upon  the  richer 
vegetation  along  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

As  all  the  glory  of  the  scene  before  us 
wrought  upon  the  soul,  coming  as  another 
potent  witness  to  the  glory  of  God's  handi- 
work, we  were  constrained  to  bow  the  head 
and  thank  Him,  even  the  Great  Creator,  for 
the  marvellous  beauty  with  which  He  here  and 
everywhere  has  adorned  this  earth  for  us 
His  children.  We  were  happy  in  purest  and 
noblest  thought,  and  oh,  how  the  soul  longed 
as  it  caught  here  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of 
the  Invisible  One,  to  spend  its  utmost  strength, 
be  its  efforts  never  so  insignificant,  in  aiding 
to  further  the  purposes  of  Him  the  beauties 
of  whose  smallest  thought  were  thus  dis- 
played before  us! 

Ere  long  the  heavy  clouds  about  Mount 
Urufaa  on  the  north  began  to  move  them- 
selves, and  portions  caught  by  the  shifting 
bi-eezes  sped  like  ghosts  about  the  blue  skies 
above.  Some  descending  were  absorbed  in 
warmer  airs  and  lost  to  view,  only  to  reap- 
pear in  a  colder  current  and  be  wafted  over 
the  mountains.  Later  the  clouds  descending 
spread  over  the  valley  on  the  north  and  con- 
densing fell  in  rain,  and  then  the  base  of 
the  cascaded  mountain  beyond,  seen  through 
the  mist  and  rain,  gave  forth  an  added 
charm.  Soon  the  clouds  spread  over  the 
entire  valley,  and  our  mirror  lake  can  now 
but  reflect  the  sound  of  pattering  rain.     A 
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heavy  mist  spreads  everywhere  and  the  near- 
est parts  of  the  landscape  can  be  but  dimly 
seen.  But  soon  the  clouds  have  spent  them- 
selves, and  the  heavy  mist  is  quickly  reab- 
sorbed into  the  sun-warmed  air,  causing  the 
former  vision  to  be  renewed  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  event  in  fairy  land. 

Long  did  we  gaze  and  reflect  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  scene.  We  envied  the  wild 
ducks  swimming  in  groups  about  the  lake  the 
charms  of  their  mountain  home.  Untaught  to 
fear  they  seemed  to  enjoy  a  millennial  peace; 
and  indeed  while  there  it  seemed  like  we 
could  peer  through  the  slightly  opened  portals 
of  millennial  joys.  It  was  a  vale  indeed  where 
angels  might  retreat  when  weary  from  their 
toils  for  weak  and  sinful  man. 


At  length  the  sun  declining,  we  were  re- 
minded of  the  difficulties  of  the  trail  be- 
tween us  and  the  shore.  So,  taking  a  bath 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  collecting  a 
few  souvenirs  of  the  trip,  we  bade  farewell 
to  Lake  Vaihiria,  its  happy  shores  and  giant 
guards,  and  with  many  a  mental  treasure, 
re-entered  the  trail  an'd  were  soon  over  the 
mountain  and  struggling  once  more  through 
the  canyon  stream.  We  arrived  at  the  hut 
of  our  native  friends  just  as  the  sun  had  set, 
and  partaking  of  the  warm  food  they  had 
thoughtfully  left  near  the  fire  for  us,  we  lay 
down  on  our  mat,  and  soon  the  soul  was  dead 
to  the  lengthened  talk  of  the  natives  about 
our  visit  to  the  haunts  of  their  fathers'  gods 
and  their  loved  Lake  Vaihiria. 

W.  H.   Chamberlin. 


A  HAND  FROM  HEAVEN. 


I. 


[The  following  article  is  awarded  stcond  prize 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  competition  for  the 
((best  written  narrative  of  incident,  anecdote  or 
sketch  of  eventful  experience.1  >  It  was  signed 
((Jay  Max,))  and  was  written  by  J.  M.  Jensen,  of 
Provo,  Utah. — Editor.] 

/^^XE  evening  in  1828,  a  theatrical  per- 
^^/  formance  was  given  in  the  quaint  old 
English  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Probably  the  play  presented  was  one  of 
Shakespeare's,  for  would  it  not  be  akin  almost 
to  treason  to  present  the  play  of  a  lesser 
genius  in  the  town  that  is  so  proud  of  the 
cherished  honor  of  being  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare's birthplace? 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,  as  the  people  were  passing  out 
of  the  theatre,  two  couples  of  young  persons 


happened  to  be  near  together.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  acquaintanceship  between  the  re- 
spective couples,  so  it  was  evidently  a  mere 
chance  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  glanced 
at  the  young  gentleman  who  was  not  her 
partner,  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
glanced  at  her.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  ex- 
treme statement  to  say  that  this  exchange 
of  glances  revealed  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight,  but  flashing  through  the  two  minds 
were  impressions  that,  if  framed  into  words, 
would  have  been  about  as  follows:  «A  hand- 
some young  man!"  ((What  a  charming  young 
lady!"  That  was  all;  both  couples  passed  out 
and  proceeded  in  different  directions  home- 
ward. 

Next  morning,  the  young  lady,   whom  we 
may  as  well  introduce  to  the  reader,  Miss 
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Eliza  Brown,  stepped  out  of  a  little  lace 
establishment  onto  the  pavement,  and  passed 
up  the  street. 

This  girl  of  eighteen,  as  she  appeared  this 
morning,  was  a  picture  of  grace  and  loveli- 
ness. She  was  a  brunette,  tall  and  stately 
in  bearing,  with  delicately  moulded  features, 
shapely  hands  and  tapering  fingers.  She  had 
an  earnest  countenance,  and  yet  fancy  might 
have  led  the  observer  to  believe  that  occa- 
sionally innocent  fun  or  even  harmless  mischief 
might  lurk  in  the  depths  of  those  lustrous 
eyes. 

In  the  course  of  her  morning's  walk,  Miss 
Brown  passed  a  hatter's  establishment,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  young  man  at  the  top 
•of  a  step  ladder,  busily  engaged  in  polishing 
the  windows.  The  glossy  black  hair,  sharp 
eyes  and  clear-cut  features  revealed  the 
young  gentleman  with  whom  Miss  Brown  had 
exchanged  glances  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. 

Yes,  Gideon  Dyer  was  busy  at  the  polish- 
ing process,  but  not  so  busy  as  to  be  utterly 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  street. 
He  saw  a  young  lady  approaching,  the  same 
young  lady  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  theatre 
on  the  previous  evening. 

It  may  have  been  accidental  or — well, 
there  may  have  been  another  reason  to  ac- 
count for  Gideon's  dropping  his  polishing 
leather  just  as  the  young  lady  passed  by. 

«I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,»  he  said,  «but 
would  you  please  hand  me  my  polishing 
leather?" 

Miss  Brown,  with  slightly  flushed  face, 
handed  him  the  leather  without  speaking. 
She  perhaps  thought  the  young  man  a  little 
rude,  but  the  light  in  her  eyes  did  not  indi- 
cate that  she  was  seriously  offended.  Per- 
haps she  thought  there  were  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. 

How  Gideon  Dyer  and  Eliza  Brown  chanced 
to  meet  again,  and  under  what  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  Suffice  to 
say,  Cupid  not  only  defies  locks  and  lock- 
smiths, but  also  finds  a  way  to  bring  togeth- 


er those  whose  hearts  he  has  pierced  with 
the  same  dart. 

Gideon  Dyer  wooed  and  won.  It  was  a 
love  match,  and  when  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced which  made  them  one  «until  death 
does  you  part,»  there  was  not  a  happier 
couple  in  all  England. 

For  a  short  time  they  remained  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  Then  they  removed  to  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Dyer  securing  employment  as  a  hatter.  He 
did  not,  however,  pursue  his  trade  long.  His 
was  a  determined  and  aggressive  nature,  and 
he  was  tall  and  of  splendid  physique.  He 
was  therefore  enabled  to  secure  a  lucrative 
position  as  police  detective. 

Their  home  was  a  happy  one,  for  love  and 
contentment  reigned  there.  To  increase  their 
happiness,  three  precious  little  souls  were 
given  into  their  care.  There  came  days  of 
sorrow,  for  two  of  their  little  darlings  were 
called  back  to  God;  but  in  the  hour  of  trial 
their  love  grew  greater,  they  comforted  one 
another,  and  their  sorrow  was  hallowed  unto 
them. 

II. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on 
earth:  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 

For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother, 
and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother  in 
law. 

And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household.     (Matt.  10:  34-36.) 

One  night  Eliza  Dyer  had  a  strange  dream. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  vapor  of  dark- 
ness, and  she  felt  a  strong  and  terrible  de- 
pression steal  over  her.  In  the  agony  of 
her  soul,  she  prayed  unto  God  for  help. 
Slowly  the  vapors  rolled  away,  the  gloom 
was  lifted  from  her  mind,  and  she  beheld  an 
outstretched  hand  extended  to  her  from  the 
heavens,  as  though  to  give  her  assistance. 

She  was  not  superstitious,  but  she  was  an 
earnest  Christian  believer,  and  there  was  a 
firm  conviction  borne  upon  her  that  her  dream 
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had  some  great  significance  pertaining  to  her 
future  life.  When  the  dream  was  told  to 
her  husband  he  was  not  inclined  to  consider 
it  in  so  serious  a  light.  Nevertheless  she 
thought  much  concerning  it,  and  frequently 
pondered  it  over  in  her  mind. 

One  day  she  became  engaged  in  a  religious 
conversation  with  one  John  Brooks.  He  told 
her  of  a  doctrine  that  was  new  and  strange, 
and  yet  had  a  familiar  sound.  He  declared 
unto  her  that  the  angel  which  had  been  seen 
in  a  vision  by  John  the  Revelator,  «flying  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and'people,»  had  appeared  to  the 
boy  prophet,  Joseph  Smith:  He  declared 
unto  her  that  a  new  religious  organization 
had  been  perfected,  known  as  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  and  as  in 
former  days,  the  members  enjoyed  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  Peter  and  the 
Apostles  did  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
signs  followed  the  believers:  the  blind  were 
made  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear;  the  sick  were 
healed,  men  spoke  in  tongues  and  enjoyed 
miraculous  power  through  the  gift  of  God. 

John  Brooks  bore  testimony  to  her  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  as  again  restored  to 
earth.  He  invited  her  to  attend  the  church 
services  and  hear  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel expounded  by  the  Elders  from  Zion. 

Mrs.  Dyer  was  greatly  impressed  by  what 
she  had  heard;  it  appealed  most  strongly  to 
her  heart,  and  she  resolved  to  communicate 
the  glad  tidings  to  her  husband,  and  to  seek 
for  further  light.  She  was  pained  to  find, 
however,  that  her  husband  manifested  little 
interest  in  the  new  religion.  This  interest 
was  not  increased  when  he  learned  that  they 
had  no  social  standing,  that  their  labors  were 
principally  among  the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
He  was  a  man  honorable  and  upright,  and 
proud  of  his  good  name,  but  he  was  not  a 
deeply  religious  character,  and  was  content 
to  worship  as  his  fathers  had  done  at  the  altar 
of  the  respectable  Church  of  England;  he 


could  see  no  necessity  for  investigating  the 
doctrines  of  some  newly  organized  and  ob- 
scure sect,  originating  in  the  backwoods  of 
America — he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

It  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Dyer.  Her  deeper 
religious  nature  perceived  in  the  new  faith 
more  to  live  for,  more  to  die  for  if  need  be, 
than  she  had  ever  found  in  the  Church  of 
England.  She  had  been  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  righteousness;  here  was  food. 
Here  was  the  hand  outstretched  to  her  from 
the  heavens! 

She  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  opportunity  afforded,  and 
learned  more  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
At  last  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  go  down  into 
the  waters  of  baptism;  she  felt  that  God 
would  not  be  pleased  if  she  should  longer  re- 
sist the  testimony  which  had  entered  her 
heart.  She  was  therefore  baptized  and  con- 
firmed a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  She  did  not 
tell  Mr.  Dyer  what  she  had  done,  knowing 
that  it  would  only  bring  contention  and  bit- 
terness. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Church,  she  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  observe  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  In  accordance  with  the  man- 
dates of  her  conscience,  she  discontinued  the 
use  of  tea,  of  which  she  was  very  fond  and 
had  been  a  habitual  user. 

Mr.  Dyer  soon  observed  that  she  no  longer 
used  tea,  and  inquired  the  reason  therefor. 
Her  nature  was  too  frank  to  permit  her  long 
to  keep  the  truth  concealed  from  him,  and 
she  told  him  that  she  had  received  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  revealed 
to  Joseph  Smith,  and  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Church,  she  had  discontinued  the  use 
of  tea. 

Mr.  Dyer  was  very  angry,  and  a  stormy 
scene  ensued.  He  insisted  that  she  should 
sever  her  connection  with  the  Church  and 
should  resume  her  tea  drinking.     The  first 
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she  would  not  consent  to;  but  rather  than 
have  a  continual  turmoil  in  her  home,  she 
remained  away  from  many  of  the  meetings 
held  by  her  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  she  again  resumed  the  ase  of  tea. 

One  morning  as  she  was  pouring  the  tea, 
she  accidentally  overturned  the  teapot, 
severely  scalding  her  foot. 

Mr.  Dyer  at  once  summoned  a  physician, 
who  poulticed  the  injured  member.  Mrs. 
Dyer,  however,  had  greater  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  Elders  as  a  healing 
power  than  in  the  physician's  remedies.  At 
her  request,  her  brother  Henry,  who  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Church,  brought  John 
Brooks  and  another  Mormon  Elder  to  ad- 
minister to  her.  This  was  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  When  he  afterwards  learned 
of  it,  he  told  Henry  that  as  his  wife's  brother, 
he  was  welcome  to  come  to  the  house,  but 
he  must  not  bring  that  «Saint  John»  or  any 
of  those  Mormons. 

The  foot  soon  healed,  much  sooner  than 
the  physician  had  anticipated.  He  thought 
it  a  triumph  of  his  medical  skill,  but  Sister 
Dyer  gave  the  glory  to  God;  she  acknowl- 
edged His  mercy  and  goodness  in  hearkening 
to  the  appeals  of  the  Elders  in  her  behalf. 

Time  passed  on,  Mrs.  Dyer  retaining  her 
fellowship  with  the  Latter-day  Saints  and 
occasionally  attending  their  religious  services. 
Mr.  Dyer  never  accompanied  her,  and  viewed 
with  displeasure  her  persistence  in  affiliating 
with  «those  Mormons." 

The  Saints  rented  a  hall  for  Sabbath  wor- 
ship, but  for  services  during  the  week  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  small 
room  over  a  livery  stable. 

Mrs.  Dyer  would  sometimes  endeavor  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  attend  the  Latter- 
day  Saints'  Sabbath  services  with  her,  but  he 
always  refused. 

But  one  Thursday  evening,  when  he  was 
off  duty,  and  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  than 
usual,  he  volunteered  to  accompany  her  to  a 
prayer  and  testimony  meeting.  She  hesitat- 
ed, fearing  that  his  strong  prejudice  against 


the  Latter-day  Saints  would  only  be  itensi- 
fied  by  meeting  in  such  a  humble  place  and 
by  hearing  the  uneducated  and  sometimes 
unrefined  speakers  who  occupied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  time  at  testimony  meet- 
ings. Her  hesitation  only  served  to  strength- 
en his  determination  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Together  they  proceeded  to  the  meeting, 
her  heart  filled  with  fear  and  apprehension 
as  to  the  result,  his  mind  active  with  intoler- 
ance and  prejudice  against  a  people  of  whose 
doctrines  he  knew  little. 

As  they  approached  the  building,  it  was 
evident  that  the  location  and  surroundings 
did  not  please  him;  when  they  entered  the 
building,  there  was  no  light  of  pleasure  in 
his  eye;  and  when  a  collier,  uneducated  and 
rough  in  his  manner,  but  with  a  heart  sincere 
and  honest,  arose  to  speak,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  of  love  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  tones  of  earnestness  and  conviction, 
but  in  sentences  devoid  of  grammatical  form 
and  rhetorical  polish,  there  was  no  responsive 
chord  in  his  heart  to  the  honest  and  God- 
fearing spirit  of  the  speaker;  he  felt  rather 
to  despise  the  oral  dress  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented. He  contrasted  the  humble  room  over 
a  stable  with  the  majestic  cathedrals  of  the 
Church  of  England,  forgetting  that  Christ, 
the  Savior  of  the  world,  was  born  in  a  man- 
ger; he  contrasted  the  simple  utterances  and 
rude  language  of  the  collier  with  the  elo- 
quence and  refinement  of  a  hireling  clergy, 
forgetting  that  Christ  walked  on  the  shores 
of  Galilee  among  his  humble  fishermen  disci- 
ples. The  words  of  Paul  did  not  come  to  his 
mind:  «God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things[of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence." 

After  that  meeting  Mr.  Dyer  attacked  the 
Latter-day   Saints  more  bitterly   than  ever. 
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Finally  he  told  his  wife  that  she  must  choose 
between  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  him.  He 
was  in  earnest. 

Then  came  the  great  trial  of  her  life,  for 
in  all  things  save  her  religion  he  had  been 
generous  and  kind  to  her,  and  she  loved  him 
with  all  the  fond  devotion  of  a  true  wife  for 
her  husband.  To  part  with  him  was  a  most 
terrible  thought,  but  she  knew  the  Gospel 
was  true,  and  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  if  she 
were  untrue  to  the  light  of  Heaven  which 
she  had  received,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  words  she  would  stand 
condemned  before  her  God, — «He  thatloveth 
father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me:  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that 
taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me.» 

She  quoted  these  words  to  him,  and  added 
that  with  God's  help  she  would  be  as  stead- 
fast as  Ruth  of  old.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
were  her  people,  and  their  God  was  her  God, 
and  leave  them  she  would  not. 

And  so  he  left  her,  telling  her  she  should 
never    see   him   again,   should   never  know 


what  became  of  him  unless  she  renounced 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  when  he  would  return 
to  her. 

She  never  saw  him  again,  never  knew 
what  became  of  him.  Bravely  she  took  up 
her  cross  and  never  laid  it  down.  A  few 
years  later,  with  her  daughter  grown  to 
womanhood,  she  emigrated  to  Zion.  She  en- 
dured many  trials  and  hardships  incident  to 
pioneer  life,  but  never  faltered. 

Sometimes  a  sigh  would  escape  from  her, 
sometimes  her  daughter  or  one  of  her  grand- 
children would  hear  her  utter  a  despairing 
hope  that  she  might  again  see  his  face,  but  it 
was  not  to  be. 

The  gloom  of  her  life  was  dispelled  in  help- 
ing others,  and  courage  and  strength  to 
struggle  against  life's  vicissitudes  were  given 
her  by  the  dream  of  the  past. 

In  1885,  loving  hands  laid  her  mortal  re- 
mains to  rest  in  the  hillside  cemetery  of  the 
quiet  little  town  of  Alpine. 

The  hand  which  was  extended  to  her  from 
the  heavens,  had  led  her  safely  through  the 
journey  of  life  to  eternity. 

Jay  Max. 
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^^*HE  gratifying  growth  of  the  Sunday 
1  |  ^  School  interest  of  the  Church,  thereby 
increasing  the  labors  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  necessitates  an 
enlargement  of  its  facilities  for  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business  affairs.  To  meet  these 
encouraging  conditions,  the  Board  has  made 
several  important  changes  in  its  office  ar- 
rangements by  fitting  up,  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner, rooms  number  401  and  402,  Templeton 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  These  rooms  will 
be  used  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  fol- 


lowing circular  sent  to  the  Sunday  School 
superintendents  of  the  various  stakes: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

May  22,  1900. 
Dear  Brother: 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Sunday  School 
cause  during  the  past  few  years  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  all  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
Zion  at  heart.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone 
that  will  in  anyway  advance  the  best  interest  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  officers, 
teachers  and  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  our  ranks, 
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and   who  comprise  the  Deseret  Sunday   School 
Union. 

We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  present 
needs  and  future  requirements  of  the  great  Sun- 
day School  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  neces- 
sitated some  changes  that  would  give  us  better 
facilities  and  enable  us  more  fully  to  discharge 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  us.  With  this  end  in 
view,  we  have  sufficiently  enlarged  our  offices  in 
the  Templeton  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  so  that 
now,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  we  shall  have 
ample  room  to  attend  to  our  business  with  that 
dispatch  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  those 
over  whom  we  preside.  In  connection  with  our 
business  department  we  have  provided  an  assem- 
bly room,  in  which  we  hope  to  meet,  during  the 
periods  of  our  Annual  and  Semi-Annual  Confer- 
ences, the  superintendents  of  the  various  Stakes 
of  Zion  and  their  assistants,  and  talk  over  with 
them  business  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  work  that  cannot  be  attended 
to  in  the  meetings  held  in  the  Tabernacle.  We 
also  trust,  by  these  means,  that  the  presiding 
Sunday  School  officers  of  the  various  Stakes  will 
become  better  acquainted,  and,  thereby,  be  more 
united  as  a  whole  in  any  movement  tending  to 
advance  the  good  work. 

We  have  also  fitted  up  a  writing  room  and 
library  for  the  benefit  of  our  visiting  brethren 
of  the  superintendencies  of  the  several  Stakes, 
and  cordially  invite  you  to  make  use  of  this 
while  you  are  visiting  in  the  city.  If  you  wish 
to  write  letters,  come  and  do  so,  or  should  you 
have  an  hour  to  spare  and  desire  to  read  a  book, 
it  is  here  for  you.  You  will  be  just  as  welcome 
and  free  as  though  you  were  in  your  own  home. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  we  trust  our  efforts  to 
further  the  good  work  will  meet  with  our  Fath- 
er's blessing,  your  approval,  and  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

Ever  praying  for  your  welfare,  we  remain, 

Yours  most  truly, 
The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 
George  Q.  Cannon,  Gen'l  Supt., 
Karl  G.  Maeser,  Second  Asst.  Gen'l  Supt., 
Horace  S.  Ensign,  Secretary. 

Room  408  in  the  same  building  will  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  Board  for  conducting  the 
details  of  its  general  business,  and  as  a  re- 
pository for  its  books,  charts,  leaflets  and  its 


other  publications  and  Sunday  School  helps. 
The  Juvenile  Instructor,  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Union,  ever  alive  to  the  inter- 
est it  represents,  has  made  arrangements 
whereby  increased  space  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal 'of  the  Sunday  School  Union  Board; 
this  will  be  used  in  presenting  the  official  ac- 
tions of  the  Board;  notices,  items  of  visits 
to  Sunday  Schools  and  Stake  Sunday  School 
conferences;  Stake  and  Ward  Sunday  School 
items;  correspondence  and  Sunday  School 
news  of  general  interest. 


ANNUAL  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES 
AND   THEIR   DATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  corrected 
dates  for  holding  Stake  Sunday  School  con- 
ferences during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1900: 

June  2nd  and  3rd,  Wasatch — Granite. 
June  9th  and  10th,  Cache. 
June  16th  and  17th,  Oneida — Millard. 
June  23rd  and  24th,  Bear  Lake — Sanpete. 
June  30th  and  July  1st,  Star  Valley. 
July  7th  and  8th,  Panguitch — Woodruff. 
July  14th  and  15th,  Kanab — Wayne. 
July  21st  and  22nd,  Morgan — Sevier. 
July  28th  and  29th,  Box  Elder— Cassia. 
August  4th  and  5th,  Beaver. 
August  11th  and  12th,  Davis — Bingham. 
August  18th  and  19th,  Uintah — Fremont. 
August  25th  and  26th,  Alberta. 
September  1st  and  2nd,  Tooele. 
September  8th  and  9th,  Summit— Emery. 
September  15th  and  16th,  Weber. 
September  22nd  and  23rd,  Bannock. 
September  23rd,  Salt  Lake. 
September  29th  and  30th,  Pocatello. 


CHANGES   IN  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCIES. 

We   note   changes   in  the   Stake   Sunday 
School  organizations  as  follows: 

Superintendent  O.  C.  Ormsby  of  Cache  Stake, 
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succeeded  by  Elder  John  E.  Carlisle  of  Logan  as 
Stake  superintendent. 

Superintendent  William  Beveridge  of  Wood- 
ruff Stake,  succeeded  by  Elder  George  A.  Peart 
of  Randolph  as  Stake  superintendent. 


Superintendent  Lucius  A.  Snow  of  Box  Elder 
Stake,  succeeded  by  Elder  Alonzo  H.  Snow  of 
Brigham  City  as  Stake  superintendent. 

Superintendent  A.  G.  Johnson  of  Tooele  Stake, 
succeeded  by  Elder  William  Spry  of  Grantsville 
as  Stake  superintendent. 


THE    MISSIONARY'S    PHOTO. 


Please  show  my  photo  to  baby, 

And  kiss  his  red  cheeks  for  me, 
And  tell  him  that  Papa  is  longing 

The  dear  ones  at  home  to  see; 
His  sweet  face  is  ever  before  me, 

His  bright  eyes  lead  me  on 
And  I  face  the  world  calm,  fearless; 

To  sorrows  I  say,  Begone. 

Then  show  my  photo  to  baby, 

And  tell  him  that  in  my  heart 
I  carry  his  smiles  and  caresses 

Since  the  day  we  last  did  part. 
I  hear  his  voice  'mong  the  songsters 

That  chirp  from  leafy  bough, 
In  dreamland  I  feel  his  caresses; 

A  link  'tween  the  then  and  now. 


Then  show  my  photo  to  baby, 

And  teach  him  to  lisp  my  name, 
For  Papa  is  striving  and  struggling 

That  he  may  be  proud  of  the  same. 
Who  knows  but  in  the  hereafter 

This  weary  way  I've  trod 
His  own  little  feet  may  be  tramping 

In  service  of  Truth  and  God? 

Then  show  my  photo  to  baby, 

And  teach  him  to  pray  for  me, 
That  my  footsteps  be  guarded  ever 

And  my  heart  from  sin  be  free. 
Then  when  my  labors  are  finished, 

O'er  land  and  ocean  foam, 
I'll  hasten  back  to  my  loved  ones- 

And  baby  at  home — sweet  home. 
J.  M.  Lauritzen, 
Tromso,  Norway,  May  7,  1900. 
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MARCUS  KING,  MORMON. 

CHAPTER   VII. 


•yiVfSI  HILE  at  school  Marcus  remem- 
\\  mJ  M.  bered  having  read  the  saying  of 
Paul  to  Timothy,  that  «if  a  man 
desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a 
good  work,»  and  how  he  had  associated  the 
passage  with  his  knowledge  of  bishops  as  he 
saw  them  in  the  various  denominations.  Then 
he  had  agreed  with  Paul.  His  highest  am- 
bition would  certainly  be  reached,  thought 
he,  if  he  ever  attained  that  lofty  position. 
But  now  he  was  a  Bishop,  a  real  Bishop,  and 
that  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  how  differ- 
ent to  what  his  ideal  had  been!  He  was  simply 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  possibly  a  hundred 
souls,  poor  and  struggling  in  a  new  country 
to  make  a  living;  and  he  was  one  of  them, 
working  daily  in  the  fields  for  his  own  sup- 
port. 

Though  the  new  Bishop  was  young,  yet  he 
was  well  liked  by  all.  His  counselors  were 
much  older  than  he,  and  so  all  classes  were 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  Marcus  took 
hold  of  his  office  with  a  vim  and  soon  had 
everything  in  the  ward  in  good  working  order. 
Of  course  a  few  objected  to  some  of  his  "new- 
fangled ways"  as  they  called  them,  and  said 
that  he  was  too  new  from  the  sectarian  pulpit; 
but  these  grumblers  were  not  many. 

Naturally  there  was  much  talk  of  what 
Brigham  had  said  to  Marcus  about  his  getting 
married.  Many  were  the  jokes  at  his  expense, 
but  he  laughed  them  all  away.  Of  course,  he 
meant  to  marry,  he  said,  but  he  must  be  given 
time  to  think  about  such  a  serious  matter. 

Though  he  would  3ay  it  in  a  jocular  way, 
he  thought  abiut  it  earnestly  enough;  and 
Alice  was  in  his  mind  all  the  time.  During 
the  «war»  the  mails  had  been  very  irregular 
and  news  from  Hungerton  had  been  scarce. 
He  had  written  but  one  letter  to  Alice,  but 
that  had  never  been  answered.  She  may  never 
have  received  it,  however,  and  that  spring — 
it  was  after  he  had  become  Bishop — he  had 
written  her  again,  and  sent  her  some  new 


Mormon  literature.  In  his  last  letters  to  his 
mother  he  had  asked  about  Alice,  but  he  heard 
nothing  from  her  through  that  source,  Alice 
having  left  Mrs.  King  some  time  during  the 
winter. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  summer  before 
Marcus  got  another  bunch  of  letters  from  the 
east.  One  was  from  his  mother,  but  none 
from  Alice.  His  mother  had  been  very  sick, 
was  quite  weak  at  that  writing,  and  told  him 
not  to  be  surprised  if  she  wrote  no  more  to 
him.  «As  regards  Alice  Merton,»  she  wrote, 
«since  she  left  Hungerton  I  have  not  heard 
much  from  her.  She  has  lost  all  interest  in 
me,  I  fear.  You  remember  I  told  you  of  her 
father's  financial  failures,  and  how  his  busi- 
ness here  has  been  closed.  They  are  now  liv- 
ing on  their  farm  some  distance  from  town, 
but,  as  I  said,  I  hear  scarcely  anything  from 
them.  The  last  time  I  saw  Alice  she  was 
driving  in  that  old  one-horse  buggy  of  theirs 
and  there  was  a  young  fellow  with  her.  It  is 
rumored  that  they  are  quite  intimate.  Well, 
Alice  is  getting  over  her  girl  days  and  I  can 
not  blame  her  for  getting  married  if  she  has 
a  good  offer;  but  I  had  such  hopes,  Marcus — 
Alice  is  such  a  good  girl — but  there,  what's 
the  use  of  my  writing  of  such  matters;  you 
no  doubt  care  very  little  for  her  now,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  girls  in  your  town  who 
would  gladly  marry  the  new  Bishop." 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  depressing  letter- 
Marcus  worried  considerably  over  its  contents 
both  as  regards  his  mother  and  Alice.  He 
may  have  to  give  up  Alice,  after  all.  At 
least,  he  could  see  no  way  by  which  she  would 
ever  become  his  wife,  unless  the  hand  of  Prov- 
idence overruled  in  a  miraculous  manner; 
but  that  she  should  be  the  wife  of  another 
hurt  him  the  worst,  and  he  got  no  peace  of 
mind  on  that  matter  until  he  had  gone  to  the 
All-wise  and  All-merciful  and  poured  out  his 
heart  to  Him. 

Meanwhile  Janet  was  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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She  had  gone  there  directly  after  Marcus  had 
been  made  Bishop,  land  had  visited  Hemla  but 
a  few  times  since.  Marcus  had  neglected 
Janet.  Being  so  occupied  with  his  new  duties, 
he  had  thought  little  about  her.  Now  he 
could  see  his  negligence,  and  it  became  all  the 
more  glaring  when  considered  with  the  fact 
that  Janet  had  been  so  devoted  to  him.  If 
he  must  settle  down  to  a  married  life,  he 
knew  of  none  better  suited  to  him  than  Janet. 
He  did  not  try  to  deceive  himself.  He  did 
not  love  Janet  Harmon  as  he  loved  Alice 
Merton;  but  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  her, 
that  was  certain. 

And  now  rumors  came  to  him  about  Janet 
in  the  city.  She  <(keptcompany»  with  a  man 
that  was  not  right,  but  was  quarreling  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Marcus  tried 
to  see  her  on  a  number  of  his  trips  to  the  city, 
but  he  had  failed.  He  did  not  place  much 
reliance  in  this  talk,  as  he  knew  Janet  and 
her  opinions  too  well  to  suspect  such  things 
of  her. 

One  evening  Marcus  called  on  Sister  Har- 
mon to  inquire  about  Janet.  The  sister  was 
knitting  in  the  open  doorway,  at  the  same 
time  watching  the  light  fade  from  the  west- 
ern sky.  She  had  aged  much  in  the  few  years 
she  had  been  in  the  west,  and  lately  her  health 
was  failing.  It  certainly  seemed  likely  that 
she  soon  would  have  her  wish  fulfilled  as  re- 
gards laying  down  her  bones  in  Zion. 

Marcus  would  not  take  the  chair  which  she 
had  vacated  for  him  but  he  sat  down  on  a 
bench  by  the  wall.  The  little  room  was  one 
of  the  neatest  that  the  Bishop  ever  went  into 
in  that  settlement.  With  the  extreme  scar- 
city of  anything  that  could  be  used  to  adorn 
or  make  comfort,  it  was  a  wonder  that  such 
a  room  could  be  made.  Out  of  the  common- 
est things  Janet's  skilled  fingers  had  made 
neat  ornaments.  The  clay  floor  had  recently 
been  hidden  by  one  of  sawn  boards,  and  little 
strips  of  home-made  carpet  covered  those 
boards  not  made  white  by  scrubbing.  The 
cleanest  and  freshest  white  wash  covered  the 
walls,  where  were  hung  a  few  cheap  prints 


with  frames  of  oak  and  autumn  leaves. 
Shelves  were  lined  with  scalloped  paper.  In 
the  little  window  behind  "the  tiny  panes  of 
glass  stood  a  row  of  cans  filled  with  flowers: 
two  or  three  geraniums,  some  pinks,  and  a 
few  wild  flowers.  Marcus  went  up  to  them 
and  pulled  a  small  red  blossom. 

«And  so  Janet  doesn't  come  often  now?» 
said  he. 

«No;  she  doesn't  care  to  leave  her  place; 
and  you  know,  Brother  King,  a  girl  of  Janet's 
nature  likes  a  little  more  society  than  there 
is  here  in  Hemla. » 

«Yes;  I  suppose  so;  but  what  about  that 
rumor?  Has  she  found  a  young  man  that 
cares  for  her?» 

«Yes;  I  think  she  has.  There's  no  use  de- 
nying that;  at  least  he  seems  to  think  a  great 
deal  of  her." 

«And  does  she  like  him?» 
«Well  now,  Brother  King,  I  can't  say.  She's 
turned  so  strange  lately  that  I  can't  under- 
stand  the   girl.     I  believe  that  she    thinks 
more  of  you  yet  than  of  him.» 

The  needles  stopped  their  busy  click  and 
the  old  sister  looked  steadily  at  him  with  a 
smile.  Marcus  was  trying  to  fasten  to  his 
jacket  the  flower  he  had  picked. 

«I'm  sorry,  Sister  Harmon — that  is,  I  sup- 
pose I  haven't  treated  Janet  quite  right." 
«No;  I  don't  think  you  have.» 
«But  you  know  my  story,  don't  you?  Janet 
does,  and  I  thought  you  would  understand. » 
«Yes;  Janet  told  me  about  your  young  lady 
that  wouldn't  have  you  after  you  became  a 
Mormon.     Janet  was  in  the  same  fix — but 
bygones  are  bygones  with  her.» 

Marcus  knew,  however,  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  their  cases. 

«Where  is  Janet  staying  now?  I'm  going 
to  town  tomorrow  and  I  should  like  to  see 
her?» 

Sister  Harmon  went  to  the  shelf  and  brought 

down  a  letter  from  which  she  took  a  slip  of 

paper.     A  photograph  also  fell  to  the  floor. 

«0,  yes;  here's  his  picture,))  said  she  as  she 

handed  it  to  him. 
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The  face  was  a  dear  one  to  Marcus  King. 
It  was  his  old  friend  who  had  brought  him 
the  Gospel,  Elder  Robert  James. 

«Do  you  know  him?»  she  asked. 

«Yes;  he  preached  the  Go«pel  to  me  in 
Hungerton.o 

«Indeed!  Well,  now,  that's  interesting;  but 
have  you  heard  that  he  is  on  the  back  track, 
as  they  say?» 

«Yes;  I've  heard  it,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  of  him.  I  must  see  him  when  I  go  to  town. 
I  haven't  heard  from  him  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  no  idea  he  was  in  Salt  Lake." 

Marcus  brought  away  with  him  a  package 
for  Janet  from  her  mother,  and  a  sharp  pain 
in  his  heart  for  himself.  He  lost  no  time  in 
getting  an  early  start  for  the  city  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  found  Elder  James  at  work  on  his  farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  when  he  took 
his  hand  and  looked  into  his  face,  Marcus 
found  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  ru- 
mors he  had  heard.  The  man  spoke  in  a  con- 
fused way  and  his  actions  displayed  a  nerv- 
ousness not  natural  to  him.  Of  course  he  was 
pleased  to  see  Marcus. 

«I'll  unhitch  and  we'll  go  to  the  house. 
Sister  Harmon  is  my  housekeeper — you  know 
Janet  Harmon,  I  believe?" 

«We  crossed  the  Plains  together,  that  is, 
part  way,  and  she  has  lived  in  Hemla.» 

«Yes;she  has  told  me  of  you.  You  see,  I  lost 
my  wife  two  years  ago,  and  I  must  have  some- 
one to  look  after  my  two  children.  Janet 
does  it  splendidly.     She's  a  fine  woman. » 

The  horses  were  unhitched  from  the  plow, 
and  they  made  for  the  stable,  the  two  men 
following. 

«So  this  is  your  farrri?»  asked  Marcus. 
«You've  got  a  fine  piece  of  land  here." 

«Yes;  it's  a  pretty  good  farm,  but  I've  sold 
it.» 

«Is  that  so?» 

«Yes;  I'm  going  east  in  the  spring.  I've 
an  offer  of  a  good  position  back  in  my  native 
state,  and  I  think  I'd  better  go.  I'm  not 
wanted  here  any  longer." 


"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Brother  James?" 

((I'm  finding  too  much  fault,  that's  all.  You 
haven't  heard,  perhaps,  but  the  fact  is  that  I 
am  already  as  good  as  an  outcast  here. 
Things  are  not  run  right  to  my  notion,  and 
because  I  point  it  out,  I  am  ostracized." 

«But,  dear  brother,  the  Gospel  is  the  same, 
isn't  it?" 

«Yes;  I  don't  deny  that,  but  Brigham  is 
wrong." 

They  came  to  the  house,  where  they  met 
Janet  coming  from  the  cellar  with  a  pan  of 
milk.  At  sight  of  Marcus  she  nearly  dropped 
it.  «Look  out,"  he  said,  «if  I'm  to  have  any 
of  that  for  dinner." 

She  was  surprised,  and  also  a  little  uneasy, 
Marcus  thought.  However,  she  busied  herself 
with  getting  some  dinner,  finding  time  once 
in  a  while  to  ask  about  matters  in  Hemla. 

At  the  table  they  asked  and  answered  ques- 
tions for  some  time  regarding  their  doings 
since  they  had  parted  in  Iowa  City.  This  led 
on  to  their  experiences  in  and  around  Hunger- 
ton,  and  Elder  James  asked  about  many  of 
his  friends,  if  Marcus  had  any  news  from  them. 
The  old-time  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  the 
old-time  interest  awakened  when  these  mis- 
sionary reminiscences  were  indulged  in;  and 
Marcus  began  to  doubt  his  first  conclusions. 

«I  live  with  John  and  Eliza  Dixon  in  Hemla. 
They  are  still  true  to  the  faith  as  you  taught 
it  to  them,  Robert.  Why  don't  you  come  out 
and  see  them?" 

"Well,  I  have  often  thought  I  would  go  out 
and  see  you  all,  but  this  trouble  of  mine  has 
prevented  me.  I  didn't  think  you  would  care 
to  see  me." 

«I  will  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  Robert. 
I  can  never  forget  what  I  owe  to  you.  I  am 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  principles  you  taught 
me  also.  I  know  they  are  true— and  you 
know  it,  too." 

Robert's  hand  trembled  as  he  pushed  his 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  wiped  away  the 
dampness. 

«Yes,»  he  said  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice;  «I 
know  they  are  true.    I  don't  deny  them,  Mar- 
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cus,  and  I  hope  1  never  shall.  The  principles 
are  all  right,  but — »  and  here  he  raised  his 
voice,  «the  authorities  are  all  wrong." 

«I  shall  not  try  to  show  you  the  fallacy  of 
that  position.  It  seems  altogether  too  strange 
.  for  me  to  be  your  teacher.» 

«0.  that's  all  right.  You're  a  Bishop,  you 
know.  You  stand  in  with  Brighara,  and  are 
all  right." 

Marcus  did  not  desire  to  quarrel  with  his 
old  friend.  He  was  too  much  pained  for  that. 
So  they  parted  with  a  good  spirit  and  Marcus 
had  him  promise  that  he  would  visit  his 
friends  in  Hemla  the  next  Sunday. 

Janet  had  said  but  little  during  the  talk. 
The  children  came  rushing  in  to  get  their  din- 
ner, and  she  busied  herself  with  them. 

"You'll  come,  too,  Janet,»  said  Marcus. 

"I  don't  know — I'd  like  to  see  Mother, 
but — » 

"Let  there  be  no  <buts,»  Janet.  You  must 
promise  me  to  come.  I  want  you  to  come, 
Janet." 

"Then  I'll  be  there,»  she  said.  And  her 
eyes  followed  him  to  the  gate  and  up  the 
road. 

The  next  Saturday  Bishop  King  was  irri- 
gating corn  when  he  saw  a  passing  team 
stop  at  Harmon's  and  Janet  alight.  He  had 
doubted  her  coming  at  all,  but  here  she  was, 
a  day  ahead. 

That  evening  Marcus  called.  He  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  brushed  his  coat  and  put  on  a 
tie,  before  going.  It  had  been  such  a  long 
time  since  he  had  done  any  «dressing»  to 
call  on  the  ladies  that  the  act  now  had  a 
certain  charm  in  it. 

Janet  must  have  expected  him.  She  was 
dressed  better  than  he  had  ever  seen  her, 
and  she-  reminded  him  of  the  first  sight  he 
had  of  her  on  the  Plains.  Save  for  a  sad  ex- 
pression that  seemed  to  have  made  itself 
permanent  in  her  face,  she  showed  her  pecul- 
iar beauty  to  advantage  that  evening.  A 
little  pang  akin  to  jealousy  shot  through  his 
breast. 

Janet  had  brought  a  few  simple  luxuries 


from  the  city  and  mother  and  daughter  were 
enjoying  them  at  the  table. 

(•You're  just  in  time,"  exclaimed  the 
mother.  «There's  just  a  taste  of  this  cake 
left  for  you.» 

«We're  fast  getting  back  to  old  conditions," 
said  he,  «when  we  can  have  sugar  in  our 
cake.  This  was  sweetened  with  sugar, 
wasn't  it,  Janet?» 

Janet  nodded. 

«Yes;  and  when  we  can  dress  like  that,» 
said  the  mother  pointing  to  Janet. 

«Now,  Mother,  you  know  that  this  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  stuff." 

«It  must  be  in  the  making,"  said  Marcus, 
"for  I  assure  you,  it  looks  pretty  fine." 

«I'm  going  to  get  some  cooler  milk,»  and 
the  girl  went  to  the  cellar  with  the  tin  pail. 

«Brother  James  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
won't  he?"  Marcus  asked,  when  she  returned. 

«Yes;  he  and  the  children." 

Sister  Harmon,  good  old  scheming  soul, 
said  she  had  an  errand  at  a  neighbor's. 
Janet  pleaded  to  go  instead,  but  she  was 
ordered  to  stay  and  entertain  her  company. 

"The  Bishop  is  your  company,  Mama,  not 
mine."  The  words  leaped  from  her  as 
though  she  could  not  control  them.  Then 
she  straightway  apologized: 

«AI1  right  Mother,  go  on.  I'll  do  my  best. 
You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you,  Brother  King?" 

«I  forgive  all  men — likewise  all  women,» 
he  answered,  «in  hopes  that  I  also  will  be 
forgiven  of  them.» 

The  door  was  open  and  the  moon  shone  in 
on  the  floor.  A  cool  breeze  came  from  the 
mountains,  and  blew  out  like  a  sail  the  little 
white  curtain  at  the  window.  Marcus  drew 
his  chair  into  the  draught.  Janet  cleared 
the  table. 

«How  long  have  you  lived  with  Brother 
James?"  he  asked. 

«Just  this  summer." 

«And  how  long  has  he  been  feeling  as  he 
does?» 

«I  don't  know.  He  says  very  little  to  me 
about  such    things.     I   was   somewhat   sur- 
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prised    myself  at  what  he  said  to  you  the 
other  day.» 

«You  don't  know  how  sorry  I  am,  when  I 
see  a  man  like  Rrother  James  fall  into  the 
dark.  Why,  he  has  been  on  a  mission, 
preached  the  Gospel  to  hundreds,  and  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good;  and  after  it  all  to 
apostatize!  I  don't  understand  it.  Now,  if 
it  had  been  you  or  I,  Janet,  who  haven't 
done  much  for  the  Church,  and  who  are 
quite  new,'  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  surpris- 
ing, but  Brother  James — well,  it's  awful. » 

«I  did  not  think  it  was  that  bad.  He's 
been  very  kind  to  me.» 

"Janet,  do  you  know  what  rumor  has  it 
about  you?» 

«No;  what  rumor?»  She  stood  leaning 
against  the  open  door.  The  moonlight 
streamed  through  her  hair,  making  a  pecul- 
iarly beautiful  effect. 

«Why,  that  you  and  Brother  James  are 
keeping  company.") 

«And  what  if  we  are?  Whose  business  is 
it?»  She  stood  up  erect  against  the  door. 
Marcus  leaned  across  the  cleared  table  and 
looked  at  her.  He  had  never  seen  her  so 
charming. 

••Janet,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you  by 
repeating  gossip,"  he  said  quietly.  «For  my 
own  knowledge  I  wanted  to  know." 

She  stood  as  if  rigid.  Marcus  could  hear 
that  she  breathed  hard,  but  she  said  nothing. 

«I  wanted  the  information,  Janet,  so  that  I 
would  know  how  to  act.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  unfair  or  unmanly.  If  you  have  promised 
to  marry  Brother  James.then  I'll  say  no  more.» 

It  was  a  bold  move  he  made,  but  he  might 
as  well  out  with  it. 

••I've  not  promised  to  marry  Brother  James.» 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me.  Won't  you  sit 
down  here,  Janet,  while  I  talk  to  you.» 

She  answered  not,  she  did  not  move,  so 
Marcus  arose  and  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  open  door,  quite  close  to  her.  A  field  of 
ripening  wheat  was  just  outside,  but  its 
countless  ears  would  never  hear.  However, 
hey  nodded  back  and  forth  towards  each 


other    in   the   moonlight   as    if    they  were 
whispering  a  secret  tale  of  love. 

«Janet,  you  can't  imagine  the  responsibil- 
ity there  is  to  being  Bishop  even  in  such  a 
small  place  as  this.  I've  been  alone  in  the 
work  long  enough,  and  if  I  can  get  some  one 
to  help  me,  it  will  be  better.)) 

«You  can  get  ten  girls  to  marry  you,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,"  she  said  with  an 
effort. 

«But  I  don't  want  ten,  I  want  but  one — » 

«And  she  is  in  Hungerton.  You  are  in  a 
fix,  Bishop.))  There  was  a  sneer  in  her  tone 
;his  time. 

Marcus  walked  back  to  the  chair.  He 
was  silenced.  She  had  turned  on  him,  she 
was  playing  with  him,  and  he  knew  now  that  he 
loved  her.  He  could  not  say  anything  to 
her,  and  she  stood  there  looking,  staring  out 
into  the  fields. 

«Well,  Janet,»  he  said  at  last,  «I  see  that 
it  is  useless  to  say  anything  further  to  you 
tonight.))  He  pushed  the  chair  away  and 
reached  for  his  hat.  Perhaps,  tomorrow — 
but  Brother  James  will  be  here  then  and 
there  is  no  telling — «0,  Janet,  why  do  you 
despise  me,  what  have  I  done  that  you 
should  hate  me!» 

The  girl  walked  waveringly  to  the  chair, 
leaned  her  head  on  the  table  and  burst  into 
loud  sobs.  Marcus  stood  hat  in  hand  as  if 
helpless.  Then  he  went  to  her,  and  as  a 
father  would  place  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
child,  he  placed  his  on  the  bowed  head. 
Then  he  drew  another  chair  up  to  her,  and 
sat  there  until  her  sobs  grew  less  violent. 
Then  he  gently  took  her  hand,  and  lifted  her 
head  from  the  table.  All  her  passion  had 
vanished  and  she  yielded  to  each  pressure  of 
his  hand. 

«I  did  not  mean  to  be  hard,))  she  said  at 
last,  «but  I  thought  you  never  have  cared 
for  me,  and  now  your  talk  puts  the  devil  into 
my  heart.     Forgive  me,  Marcus.)) 

«I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  but  you  have 
all.  I  have  ill-treated  you.  I  have  neg- 
lected you,  but  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.     Do 
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you  think  you  can  forgive  me,  and  learn  to 
love  me?» 

«I  love  you  now,  Marcus."  She  only  whis- 
pered it,  but  he  heard  it  plainly  and  he 
pressed  her  head  onto  his  shoulder,  while  her 
soft,  warm  hand  clasped  his  in  a  firm  grasp. 
The  breeze  sank  to  a  zephyr.  The  moon 
sailed  behind  a  cloud.  Then  he  kissed  her, 
and  what  were  words  after  that? 

"Marcus,"  she  said,  «now  I  must  talk. 
Mother  will  be  here  presently,  and  I  don't 
care  for  her  to  see  my  swollen  eyes.  Let 
us  walk  up  and  down  outside!" 

So  Marcus  slipped  her  arm  into  his  and  they 
walked  down  the  road  bordering  the  wheat 
field  and  the  hay  meadow. 

«Marcus,  you  haven't  said  that  you  love  me.» 

«Then  I  will  say  it  now.» 

••Hush!  but  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  care  a  little  for  me.  Still — now 
don't  deny  it,  Marcus — you  think  more  of 
Alice  Merton.» 

«But  that  is  in  the  past.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  about  it.» 

••Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  However,  let 
us  understand  each  other,  let  us  have  no  se- 
crets between  us.     I  have  told  you  mine.» 

••And  you  don't  care  for  Robert  James ?» 

••Not  a  bit.  Never  did.  I  only  cared  for 
you  and  I  shall  thank  God  that  tonight  He  has 
answered  my  prayers." 

How  could  Marcus  have  been  so  blind  to 
such  a  sublime  love! 

••Now  listen  to  me,"  and  she  pinched  his 
arm.  «<l'm  not  going  to  marry  you  just  yet." 

••Well,  why  not?  Hasn't  my  house  stood 
vacant  long  enough?" 

''I'm  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  marry 
Alice  first." 

••But  my  dear  Janet,  you  can't  give  me  that 
chance.     That's  in  the  past." 

••Hush,  let  me  tell  you.  We  can  wait  and 
see.  We  know  not  what  time  will  bring. 
We  must  give  Alice  a  chance.  She  loves 
you  and  you  love  her — you  love  her  more 
than  you  love  me.  I'm  used  to  that  thought 
now  and  it  don't  hurt  me.      You  can  marry 


Alice  first,  I'm  willing.  It  is  her  right.  I 
will  come  in  afterwards  and  be  a  help  to  you 
both." 

••My  dear  girl,  I  bless  you  for  your  words. 
I  had  not  thought  it  possible  for  a  woman  to 
say  them  as  you  have.  I  do  love  Alice, 
and  I  think  I  always  shall;  but  remember, 
that  does  not  hinder  me'  from  loving  you,  yea, 
now  a  hundred  fold  more  than  ever." 

•'I  know  it,  Marcus,  I  know  it;  you  love  me 
of  course,  but  not  like  you  love  Alice;  and 
it's  all  right.  It's  not  to  be  expected  other- 
wise. We  must  give  Alice  another  chance. 
If  you  marry  me  first,  it  would  break  Alice's 
heart.  I  can  come  in  second,  you  know. 
That  will  be  easier  for  her,  when  she  under- 
stands it." 

••Yes;  but  she  never  will  understand,  I  fear." 

••She  may,  Marcus.  That's  in  God's  hands. 
We  must  give  her  another  chance  anyway. 
Marcus,  I  had  a  letter  from  her  last  winter." 

••You?" 

••Yes;  I've  never  told  you  before  because  I 
was  jealous.  She  asked  about  you.  0,  it 
was  such  a  beautiful  letter,  and  full  of  love 
to  you.  I  believe  she  is  a  good  girl,  and 
I  have  not  treated  her  right  because  I  have 
not  answered  it  yet.» 

••You  surprise  me.  How  could  she  have 
gotten  your  address?  She  has  never  answer- 
ed any  of  my  letters." 

«I  suppose  she  got  it  through  Brother 
Dixon,  or  perhaps  through  Robert  James.  He 
has  written  back,  I  understand.  > 

It  was  getting  late.  The  mother  was 
looking  out  of  the  door  for  them,  and  they 
walked  up  to  her  arm  in  arm. 

•  It's  all  right,  mother,"  said  Marcus,  «Janet 
and  I  have  come  to  an  understanding  at  last 
and  we  want  your  sanction  and  blessing." 

••And  you  may  have  both,"  she  said,  and 
continued  about  now  being  able  to  lay  down 
her  bones  in  peace,  which  Marcus  just  made 
out  as  he  leaped  over  the  fence  on  a  short 
cut  home. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.! 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


FAITH  EXERCISED  THROUGH  PRAYER. 

^^■*HE  following  interesting  incident,  de- 

^1,  scribed  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

clearly  shows  how  the  foundation  of 

faith  may  be  laid  in  the  minds  of  children  by 

the  example  of  faithful,  God-fearing  mothers: 

In  the  spring  of  1847  a  portion  of  our  fam- 
ily crossed  the  Plains,  following  the  pioneers 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the 
remainder  of  the  family  intending  to  proceed 
on  their  journey  to  the  west  the  following 
spring. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  my  mother  and  her 
brother,  Joseph  Fielding,  made  a  trip  down 
the  Missouri  River  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  about 
150  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions and  clothing  for  the  family  for  the 
coming  winter,  and  for  the  journey  across 
the  Plains  the  following  spring.  They  took 
two  wagons  with  two  yokes  of  oxen  on  each. 
I  was  almost  nine  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  accompanied  my  mother  and  uncle  on 
this  journey  as  a  teamster.  The  weather  was 
unpropitious,  the  roads  were  bad,  and  it 
rained  a  great  deal  during  the  journey,  so 
that  the  trip  was  a  very  hard,  trying  and 
unpleasant  one.  At  St.  Joseph  we  purchased 
our  groceries  and  dry  goods,  and  at  Savannah 
we  laid  in  our  store  of  flour,  meal,  corn,  bacon 
and  other  provisions.  Returning  to  Winter 
Quarters,  we  camped  one  evening  in  an  open 
prairie  on  the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  by  the 
side  of  a  small  spring  creek,  which  emptied 
into  the  river  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  us.  We  were  in  plain  sight  of  the 
river,  and  could  apparently  see  over  every 
foot  of  the  little  open  prairie  where  we  were 
camped  to  the  river  on  the  southwest,  to  the 
bluffs  on  the  northeast,  and  to  the  timber 
which  skirted  the  prairie  on  the  right  and 
left.  Camping  near  by,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek,  were  some  men  with  a  herd  of  beef 
cattle,  which  they  were  driving  to  Savannah 
and  St.  Joseph  for  market.  We  usually  un- 
yoked  our   oxen  and  turned  them  loose  to 


feed  during  our  encampments  at  night,  but 
this  time,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this 
herd  of  cattle,  fearing  that  they  might  get 
mixed  up  and  driven  off  with  them,  we  turned 
our  oxen  out  to  feed  in  their  yokes.  Next 
morning  when  we  came  to  look  them  up,  to 
our  great  disappointment  our  best  yoke  of 
oxen  was  not  to  be  found.  Uncle  Fielding  and 
I  spent  all  the  morning,  well-nigh  until  noon, 
hunting  for  them,  but  without  avail.  The  grass 
was  tall,  and  in  the  morning  was  wet  with 
heavy  dew.  Tramping  through  this  grass 
and  through  the  woods  and  over  the  bluffs, 
we  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  fatigued,  dis- 
heartened and  almost  exhausted.  In  this 
pitiable  plight  1  was  the  first  to  return  to  our 
wagons,  and  as  I  approached  I  saw  my  mother 
kneeling  down  in  prayer.  I  halted  for  a 
moment  and  then  drew  gently  near  enough 
to  hear  her  pleading  with  the  Lord  not  to 
suffer  us  to  be  left  in  this  helpless  condition, 
but  to  lead  us  to  recover  our  lost  team, that  we 
might  continue  on  our  journey  in  safety. 
When  she  arose  from  her  knees  I  was  stand- 
ing near  by.  The  first  expression  I  caught 
upon  her  precious  face  was  a  lovely  smile, 
which,  discouraged  as  I  was,  gave  me  re- 
newed hope  and  an  assurance  I  had  not  felt 
before.  A  few  moments  later  Uncle  Fielding 
came  to  the  camp,  wet  with  the  dews,  faint, 
fatigued  and  thoroughly  disheartened.  His 
first  words  were:  «Well,  Mary,  the  cattle  are 
gone!"  Mother  replied  in  a  voice  which  fairly 
rang  with  cheerfulness,  «Never  mind,  your 
breakfast  has  been  waiting  for  hours,  and 
now,  while  you  and  Joseph  are  eating,  I  will 
just  take  a  walk  out  and  see  if  I  can  find  the 
cattle.» 

My  uncle  held  up  his  hands  in  blank  aston- 
ishment, and  if  the  Missouri  River  had  sud- 
denly turned  to  run  up  stream,  neither  of  us 
could  have  been  much  more  surprised.  «Why, 
Mary,»  he  exclaimed,  "what  do  you  mean? 
We  have  been  all  over  this  country,  all 
through  the  timber  and  through  that  herd  of 
cattle,  and  our  oxen  are  gone — they  are  not 
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to  be  found.  I  believe  they  have  been  driven 
off,  and  it  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  do 
such  a  thing  as  to  hunt  for  them.» 

«Never  mind  me;»  said  mother;  «Get  your 
breakfast  and  1  will  see;»  and  she  started  to- 
ward the  river,  following  down  the  little 
stream.  Before  she  had  got  out  of  speaking 
distance  the  man  in  charge  of  the  herd  of 
beef  cattle  rode  up  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek  and  called  out:  «Madam,  I  saw 
your  oxen  over  in  that  direction  this  morning 
about  daybreak,"  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  which  Mother  was  go- 
ing. We  heard  plainly  what  he  said,  but 
mother  went  right  on,  paid  no  attention  to 
his  remark,  and  did  not  even  turn  her  head  to 
look  at  him.  A  moment  later  the  man  rode 
off  rapidly  toward  his  herd,  which  had  been 
gathered  in  the  opening  near  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  they  were  soon  under  full  drive 
for  the  road  leading  toward  Savannah,  and 
soon  disappeared  from  view. 

My  mother  continued  straight  down  the 
little  stream  of  water,  until  she  stood  almost 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  she  beck- 
oned to  us.  (I  was  watching  her  every  mo- 
ment and  was  determined  that  she  should 
not  get  out  of  my  sight).  Instantly  we  rose 
from  the  "mess-chest,"  on  which  our  break- 
fast had  been  spread,  and  started  toward  her. 
Like  John,  who  outran  the  other  disciple  to 
the  sepulchre,  I  outran  my  uncle  and  came 
first  to  the  spot  where  my  mother  stood. 
There  I  saw  our  oxen  fastened  to  a  clump  of 
willows  growing  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gulch  which  had  been  washed  out  of  the 
sandy  banks  of  the  river  by  the  little  spring 
crdek,  perfectly  concealed  from  view.  We 
were  not  long  in  releasing  them  from  bondage 
and  getting  back  to  our  camp,  where  the 
other  cattle  had  been  fastened  to  the  wagon 
wheels  all  the  morning,  and  we  were  soon  on 
our  way  homeward-bound  rejoicing. 

This  circumstance  was  one  of  the  first 
practical  and  positive  demonstrations  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind, 


and  has  been  a  source  of  comfort,  assurance 
and  guidance  to  me  throughout  all  my  life. 

ENLARGED  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  GENERAL  S.  S. 
BOARD. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  of  May,  the  Board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  met  at 
the  rooms  of  the  society  in  the  Templeton 
building,  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
dedicating  the  new  rooms  that  had  been 
obtained  for  the  use  of  the  society.  Besides 
the  officers  of  the  board,  a  number  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  some  few  other  brethren 
were  present.  All  felt  that  the  rooms  had 
been  well  selected,  and  would  admirably 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been 
opened.  The  Union  has  been  crowded  for 
room  for  some  time,  and  with  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Sunday  School  cause,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  enlarge  the 
quarters  so  that  the  business  might  be 
attended  to  in  a  better  manner.  Another 
purpose  was  that  visiting  superintendents  and 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  Sunday 
School  cause  might  have  a  place  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two,  or  longer,  if  they  came  to  the 
city,  and  do  their  correspondence  or  amuse 
themselves  by  reading  some  of  the  books  of 
the  library  which  is  being  provided.  There 
was  some  excellent  singing  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  by  Brothers  Horace  S.  Ensign 
and  George  D.  Pyper  and  others  of  the 
brethren.  Remarks  were  also  made  by  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  setting  forth  to 
some  extent  the  work  that  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Sunday  School  workers.  The 
rooms  were  dedicated  by  prayer,  which  was 
offered  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith.  The 
time  was  delightfully  spent,  and  after  the 
meeting  was  dismissed,  the  members  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  and  their  wives 
were  invited  by  Elder  Heber  J.  Grant  to  his 
residence,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
himself  and  family  with  the  utmost  hospital- 
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ity,  and  a  general  time  of  enjoyment  was  in- 
dulged in. 

PRESIDENT   YOUNG'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  date  of  this  number  of  the  Juvenile, 
June  1,  1900,  is  the  ninety-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  President  Brigham  Young — 
the  man  who,  under  the  guidance  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Lord  led  the  Saints  to  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  commonwealth  has 
been  so  well  and  rapidly  built.  President 
Young's  memory  is  too  deeply  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  require  proces- 
sions or  monuments,  eulogiums  or  celebra- 


tion, to  keep  it  alive.  He  needs  neither 
oratorical  displays  nor  spectacular  aids  to 
hold  his  name  and  works  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  community.  He  is  honored  as  a  man 
of  God  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  everywhere; 
and  the  greatness  of  the  work  he  accomplished 
is  recognized  by  fair-minded  people  of  all 
creeds.  This  wonderful  nineteenth  century 
was  just  opening  when  he  was  born,  and  dur- 
ing the  seventy-six  years  of  his  life  the  world 
made  marvellous  advancement.  Many  great 
men  were  produced,  and  performed  their  part 
in  contributing  to  this  progress.  Among 
these,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  most 
worldly,  he  has  an  assured  place. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE   TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   CONGRESS   OF   1900 — 
A   JOURNEY   TO   MEXICO. 

^^*HE  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  was  ap- 
^^  pointed  to  be  held  this  year  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  It  was  to  occupy  four 
days,  April  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  brethren,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  as  a  delegate,and  I  received  the 
appointment  from  the  Governor.  There  were 
from  the  State  of  Utah'  the  following  per- 
sons appointed  as  delegates: — Brother  John 
Henry  Smith  and  daughter,  Brother  George 
Romney  and  wife,  Brother  John  C.  Cutler 
and  Dr.  S.  B.  Young  and  wife  of  Salt  Lake; 
Brother  John  R.  Barnes,  wife  and  daughter, 
of  Kaysville;  Brother  John  R.  Murdock  and 
wife,  of  Beaver;  P.  A.  Nielson,  daughter  and 
son,  Lewis  W.  Shurtliff,  Ogden;  James  R. 
Miller  of  Mill  Creek;  Lycurgus  Johnson  of 
Uintah;  Jesse  Knight  of  Provo;  and  myself 
and  wife.  Every  attention  was  shown  to 
the  Utah  delegation  by  the  other  delegates 
and  the  people  of  Houston.  The  people  of 
our  State  are  the  best  advertised  of  any  com- 


munity on  the  continent.  The  eiforts  of  our 
enemies  to  do  us  injury  have  had  this  effect- 
to  make  us  more  talked  about,  and  to  be 
more  the  objects  of  interest  than  we  other- 
wise would  be.  Attending  these  congresses 
has  a  good  effect.  Members  from  various 
States,  and  many  of  them  leading  men,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  they  get  a  better  idea  of  our  people, 
and  of  what  we  are  doing,  than  they  other- 
wise would.  Friendships  are  formed  which 
lead  to  good  results,  and  my  observation  is 
that  the  results  are  worth  far  more  than  the 
money  that  is  expended  to  attend  these 
meetings.     . 

While  we  were  there  the  Houston  Post,  the 
leading  paper  in  that  city,  arranged  for  an 
excursion  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
pressing  invitations  were  given  to  the  Utah 
people  to  join  the  excursion.  The  intention 
was  to  spend  four  days  out  of  the  ten  at  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  in  making  the  journey  to  and  from 
there.  Some  of  the  Utah  delegation  could  not 
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conveniently  make  this  trip,  hut  there  were 
eight  of  us  that  accepted  the  proposition  to 
go  there,  and  we  joined  the  excursion.  We 
had  the  larger  part  of  a  sleeping  car  to  our- 
selves, and  had  plenty  of  room,  which  made 
the  trip  in  this  respect  very  enjoyable.  Those 
who  went  to  Mexico  were  Elder  John  Henry 
Smith  and  daughter,  Bishop  George  Romney 
and  wife,  Elders  James  M.  Miller  and  John  C. 
Cutler,  and  myself  and  wife. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  short  space 
of  an  article  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  to 
write  a  full  description  of  what  we  saw;  for 
Mexico  is  a  foreign  country,  and  in  almost 
every  respect  unlike  our  own  land  and  peo- 
ple. There  seems  to  be  a  complete  change 
in  the  scenery,  productions,  vegetation  and 
manners  and  people,  after  crossing  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  republics.  A  great 
part  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed 
might  very  well  answer  the  name  given  by 
the  Nephites  to  a  certain  portion  of  their 
land,  namely,  the  «Land  Desolation."  The 
absence  of  water  for  long  distances  is  very 
noticeable,  and  on  these  long  stretches  of 
dessrt,  desert  vegetation  prevails.  The  cac- 
tus grows  everywhere,  and  to  a  great  height. 
For  many,  many  miles  there  were  unbroken 
stretches  of  this  plant. 

The  towns  through  which  we  passed  re- 
sembled very  much  the  pictures  that  we 
have  of  the  towns  in  Palestine.  The  houses 
apparently  have  no  roofs,  that  is,  none  to  be 
seen.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  in  the  cities 
and  towns  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  very 
massive.  Indeed,  this  is  one  feature  that 
struck  me  everywhere  in  Mexico,  the  disposi- 
tion to  wall  everything  in,  which  gives  their 
houses  and  buildings  a  fort-like  appearance. 
Even  the  corrals  were  surrounded  by  high 
and  massive  walls.  From  looking  at  these 
buildings  and  walls,  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  this  character  of  labor,  which  in 
any  other  country  would  be  very  costly,  must 
have  been  resorted  to  to  protect  property 
against  attacks  of  robbers  or  hostile  foes. 

We  passed  through  several  important  cities, 


among  which  was  Zacatecas.  The  scenery 
in  this  vicinity  was  very  grand,  and  the  city 
itself  was  beautifully  situated.  This  is  a  rich 
mining  region,  and  the  evidences  of  wealth 
were  to  be  seen  around.  The  city  of  Guana- 
guata  is  a  very  important  place.  Rich  mines 
in  the  vicinity  enable  the  people  to  erect 
some  very  fine  buildings.  We  visited  an 
opera  house  at  this  point  that  is  a  very  su- 
perb building,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than 
anything  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  We 
spent  a  day  at  this  city,  being  taken  by  mules 
on  railway  cars  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  city,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mexican 
life.  The  wealth  of  this  place  is  said  to  be 
very  great,  and  the  greater  number  of  resi- 
dences give  evidence  of  this. 

The  City  of  Mexico  itself  possesses  all  the 
conveniences  of  modern  life,  and  the  four 
days  that  we  spent  there  were  occupied  in 
seeing  all  the  places  of  note  in  the  city 
proper,  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  cathedrals  and  churches 
all  through  the  country,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  City  of  Mexico  itself. 
Its  cathedral  is  an  object  of  great  interest, 
and  incalculable  wealth  has  been  lavished 
upon  it.  The  National  Museum  at  this  point 
is  full  of  interesting  objects,  especially  for  a 
believer  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Days  might 
be  spent  with  profit  by  anyone  interested  in 
the  Nephite  and  Lamanite  races. 

The  residences  generally  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  have  this  peculiarity:  the  windows 
all  look  into  a  courtyard,  which  frequently 
is  very  beautifully  adorned,  having  fountains 
and  a  beautiful  garden.  The  most  of  the 
Mexican  houses  have  no  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  street,  and  if  an  entrance  is  gained 
to  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  through 
strong  gates  or  doors  which  can  be  closed  at 
night  if  necessary,  making  an  entirely  safe 
abode  for  the  owners.  These  houses  are 
most  elegantly  furnished,  and  in  old  families 
the  contents  of  these  residences  are  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  wealth  of  centuries,  and 
it  is  said  that  none  can  have  a  conception  of 
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the  richness  of  the  adornment  and  furnishing 
of  these  residences  without  entering  them. 
The  wealthy  class  in  Mexico  are  wealthy  be- 
yond conception.  Probably  in  no  country  in 
the  world  is  there  such  a  tremendous  distance 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes. 
There  is  in  reality  scarcely  any  middle  class 
in  the  country,  such  as  we  have  in  our  land. 
From  the  mines  and  the  different  plantations 
the  wealthy  derive  their  incomes.  Possess- 
ing immense  tracts  of  land,  they  are  able  to 
produce,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  ore 
from  the  mines  and  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  from  the  soil. 

The  lower  class  are  peons,  and  are  but 
little  better  than  slaves.  They  work  for  a 
very  small  pittance  and  live  upon  a  diet  that 
would  not  sustain  any  white  race.  Where 
they  are  employed  on  plantations  and  other 
places,  they  are  allowed  to  contract  debts, 
that  is,  consume  their  wages  before  they  are 
earned,  and  thus  they  are  kept  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year  in  debt,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  work  for  the 
same  employer  as  long  as  it  suits  his  pleasure. 
One  of  the  most  painful  sights  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  is  to  see  these  poor  wretches  carry- 
ing loads  on  their  backs.     They  are  literally 


beasts  of  burden,  and  although  donkeys  and 
mules  are  very  numerous,  and  used  for  car- 
rying loads  of  every  description,  the  poor 
peons  are  used  side  by  side  with  the  donkeys. 
I  saw  men  carrying  loads  that  to  all  appear- 
ances were  heavier  than  those  borne  by  the 
animals,  yet  they  trudge  along  uncomplain- 
ingly and  apparently  quite  contented  with 
the  labor  they  are  performing.  And  these  are 
descendants  of  the  prophets  of  God !  These  are 
people  concerning  whom  the  Lord  has  made 
some  of  His  greatest  promises, — promises 
that  will  yet  be  fulfilled  concerning  this  race. 
God  has  spoken  it  and  His  words  cannot  fail; 
but  to  human  eyes,  how  dark  the  outlook! 
How  can  their  redemption  ever  be  brought 
about?  God  has  made  the  promises  and  He 
alone  can  fulfill  them. 

During  the  time  we  were  there  we  boarded 
in  our  dining  car  and  slept  in  our  sleeping 
car  and  were  thus  saved  expense.  Our  four 
days  had  passed.  We  had  seen  the  City  of 
Mexico,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  us, for  there 
were  many  things  that  if  we  had  had  more 
time,  we  would  like  to  have  examined.  Our 
return  journey  to  Houston  was  marked  with 
nothing  unusual,  and  we  reached  there  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  days.         The  Editor. 
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conveniently  make  this  trip,  but  there  were 
eight  of  us  that  accepted  the  proposition  to 
go  there,  and  we  joined  the  excursion.  We 
had  the  larger  part  of  a  sleeping  car  to  our- 
selves, and  had  plenty  of  room,  which  made 
the  trip  in  this  respect  very  enjoyable.  Those 
who  went  to  Mexico  were  Elder  John  Henry 
Smith  and  daughter,  Bishop  George  Romney 
and  wife,  Elders  James  M.  Miller  and  John  C. 
Cutler,  and  myself  and  wife. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  short  space 
of  an  article  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  to 
write  a  full  description  of  what  we  saw;  for 
Mexico  is  a  foreign  country,  and  in  almost 
every  respect  unlike  our  own  land  and  peo- 
ple. There  seems  to  be  a  complete  change 
in  the  scenery,  productions,  vegetation  and 
manners  and  people,  after  crossing  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  republics.  A  great 
part  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed 
might  very  well  answer  the  name  given  by 
the  Nephites  to  a  certain  portion  of  their 
land,  namely,  the  "Land  Desolation."  The 
absence  of  water  for  long  distances  is  very 
noticeable,  and  on  these  long  stretches  of 
dessrt,  desert  vegetation  prevails.  The  cac- 
tus grows  everywhere,  and  to  a  great  height. 
For  many,  many  miles  there  were  unbroken 
stretches  of  this  plant. 

The  towns  through  which  we  passed  re- 
sembled very  much  the  pictures  that  we 
have  of  the  towns  in  Palestine.  The  houses 
apparently  have  no  roofs,  that  is,  none  to  be 
seen.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  in  the  cities 
and  towns  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  very 
massive.  Indeed,  this  is  one  feature  that 
struck  me  everywhere  in  Mexico,  the  disposi- 
tion to  wall  everything  in,  which  gives  their 
houses  and  buildings  a  fort-like  appearance. 
Even  the  corrals  were  surrounded  by  high 
and  massive  walls.  From  looking  at  these 
buildings  and  walls,  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  this  character  of  labor,  which  in 
any  other  country  would  be  very  costly,  must 
have  been  resorted  to  to  protect  property 
against  attacks  of  robbers  or  hostile  foes. 

We  passed  through  several  important  cities, 


among  which  was  Zacatecas.  The  scenery 
in  this  vicinity  was  very  grand,  and  the  city 
itself  was  beautifully  situated.  This  is  a  rich 
mining  region,  and  the  evidences  of  wealth 
were  to  be  seen  around.  The  city  of  Guana- 
guata  is  a  very  important  place.  Rich  mines 
in  the  vicinity  enable  the  people  to  erect 
some  very  fine  buildings.  We  visited  an 
opera  house  at  this  point  that  is  a  very  su- 
perb building,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than 
anything  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  We 
spent  a  day  at  this  city,  being  taken  by  mules 
on  railway  cars  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  city,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mexican 
life.  The  wealth  of  this  place  is  said  to  be 
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larly the  case  in  the  City  of  Mexico  itself. 
Its  cathedral  is  an  object  of  great  interest, 
and  incalculable  wealth  has  been  lavished 
upon  it.  The  National  Museum  at  this  point 
is  full  of  interesting  objects,  especially  for  a 
believer  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Days  might 
be  spent  with  profit  by  anyone  interested  in 
the  Nephite  and  Lamanite  races. 

The  residences  generally  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  have  this  peculiarity:  the  windows 
all  look  into  a  courtyard,  which  frequently 
is  very  beautifully  adorned,  having  fountains 
and  a  beautiful  garden.  The  most  of  the 
Mexican  houses  have  no  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  street,  and  if  an  entrance  is  gained 
to  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  through 
strong  gates  or  doors  which  can  be  closed  at 
night  if  necessary,  making  an  entirely  safe 
abode  for  the  owners.  These  houses  are 
most  elegantly  furnished,  and  in  old  families 
the  contents  of  these  residences  are  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  wealth  of  centuries,  and 
it  is  said  that  none  can  have  a  conception  of 
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the  richness  of  the  adornment  and  furnishing 
of  these  residences  without  entering  them. 
The  wealthy  class  in  Mexico  are  wealthy  be- 
yond conception.  Probably  in  no  country  in 
the  world  is  there  such  a  tremendous  distance 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes. 
There  is  in  reality  scarcely  any  middle  class 
in  the  country,  such  as  we  have  in  our  land. 
From  the  mines  and  the  different  plantations 
the  wealthy  derive  their  incomes.  Possess- 
ing immense  tracts  of  land,  they  are  able  to 
produce,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  ore 
from  the  mines  and  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  from  the  soil. 

The  lower  class  are  peons,  and  are  but 
little  better  than  slaves.  They  work  for  a 
very  small  pittance  and  live  upon  a  diet  that 
would  not  sustain  any  white  race.  Where 
they  are  employed  on  plantations  and  other 
places,  they  are  allowed  to  contract  debts, 
that  is,  consume  their  wages  before  they  are 
earned,  and  thus  they  are  kept  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year  in  debt,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  work  for  the 
same  employer  as  long  as  it  suits  his  pleasure. 
One  of  the  most  painful  sights  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  is  to  see  these  poor  wretches  carry- 
ing loads  on  their  backs.     They  are  literally 


beasts  of  burden,  and  although  donkeys  and 
mules  are  very  numerous,  and  used  for  car- 
rying loads  of  every  description,  the  poor 
peons  are  used  side  by  side  with  the  donkeys. 
I  saw  men  carrying  loads  that  to  all  appear- 
ances were  heavier  than  those  borne  by  the 
animals,  yet  they  trudge  along  uncomplain- 
ingly and  apparently  quite  contented  with 
the  labor  they  are  performing.  And  these  are 
descendants  of  the  prophets  of  God !  These  are 
people  concerning  whom  the  Lord  has  made 
some  of  His  greatest  promises, — promises 
that  will  yet  be  fulfilled  concerning  this  race. 
God  has  spoken  it  and  His  words  cannot  fail; 
but  to  human  eyes,  how  dark  the  outlook! 
How  can  their  redemption  ever  be  brought 
about?  God  has  made  the  promises  and  He 
alone  can  fulfill  them. 

During  the  time  we  were  there  we  boarded 
in  our  dining  car  and  slept  in  our  sleeping 
car  and  were  thus  saved  expense.  Our  four 
days  had  passed.  We  had  seen  the  City  of 
Mexico,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  us.for  there 
were  many  things  that  if  we  had  had  more 
time,  we  would  like  to  have  examined.  Our 
return  journey  to  Houston  was  marked  with 
nothing  unusual,  and  we  reached  there  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  days.         The  Editor. 
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STUDYING    NATURE.  studied  at  her  best.     It  is  the  season  of  ex- 

E  have  come  now  to  the  time  of  cursions   to  the  mountains,  rambles  in  the 

year,  «leafy. June, »  when  Nature  canyons,  and  pleasant  walks  in  the  groves, 

is  most  beautiful  and   may   be  gardens  and  parks.     We  trust  many  of  our 
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little  readers  will  have  the  chance  thus  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  we  hope  that  many 
parents  will  have  the  time  and  the  willingness 
"to  sit  down  and  explain,  as  the  Papa  in  this 
picture  is  doing,  some  of  Nature's  beauties 
and  wonders  to  the  little  ones. 

FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
V. 

Our  black  biddy  hen  hatched  a  brood 
Of  ((chickadees,"  yellow  and  gray; 

A  saucy  chicken  hawk,  hungry  and  rude, 
Determined  to  take  one  away. 

But  we  found  our  hen,  our  brave,  black  hen, 
Could  fly  as  well  as  walk; 

With  a  shriek  of  wild  dread, 

She  rose  high  over  head, 
And  had  a  grand  fight  with  the  hawk. 

The  battle  was  fierce,  but  the  mother  hen  won, 
And  rescued  her  dear  little  chick; 
It  fell  in  soft  dirt, 
And  was  not  a  bit  hurt, 
But  ran  away  sprightly  and  quick. 

Let  the  hawk  birds  hang  their  heads  in  shame, 
When  they  see  a  black  biddy  or  hear  her  name. 

,  Tifci  " '  winter  passed,  spring  came,  and 
\\j  early  in  May  another  daughter  was 
added  to  the  family. 

Favie  began  to  feel  slighted  because 
he  was  the  only  brother  among  all  those 
sisters,  three  of  them.  But  he  loved  the 
babies,  and  although  he  grumbled  sometimes 
at  being  the  only  boy  in  the  house,  he  petted 
and  pleased,  and  teased  as  well,  his  dear 
little  sisters,  Rhoda,  Nellie  and  Eva. 

The  baby  was  but  a  few  weeks  old  when 
the  family  left  that  place  and  traveled  on 
toward  Nauvoo. 

Oh,  what  a  journey  that  was!     How  the 


rain  poured  down  on  the  travelers,  and  how 
muddy  and  slippery  the  roads  were,  so  that 
at  times  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand, 
much  less  walk. 

In  crossing  the  Illinois  River,  the  bank 
where  the  horses  should  have  pulled  off  from 
the  boat  which  had  ferried  them  over  the 
water  was  so  slippery  and  steep  they  could 
not  keep  their  footing  so  as  to  get  up  with 
the  loaded  wagon. 

Brother  Kane,  with  the  help  of  some  of 
the  brethren  who  traveled  with  him,  had  to 
take  the  load  out  of  the  wagon.  Sister  Kane 
and  the  children,  with  their  bedding,  provis- 
ions, and  whatever  they  were  taking  along, 
had  to  be  lifted  out,  over  the  team,  and 
placed  on  the  ground  in  the  mud  and  rain 
until  the  horses  could  pull  the  almost  empty 
wagon  up  the  bank.  Nellie  was  asleep,  so 
she  was  left  in  the  wagon. 

Sister  Kane  stood  with  her  little  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  with  Favie  on  one  side  and 
Rhoda  on  the  other,  clinging  to  her  skirts 
and  covered  with  their  father's  large  cloak, 
which  he  put  over  his  wife's  shoulders. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  that  they  stood  thus. 
And  when  the  wagon  was  out,  and  the  things 
loaded  into  it  again,  Sister  Kane  was  so 
mired  in  the  muddy  clay  where  she  stood, 
that  she  could  not  raise  her  foot  to  step. 
Her  husband  had  to  unlace  her  shoes  and 
lift  her  out  of  them.  He  took  her  and  the 
children  to  the  wagon,  and  then  had  to  dig 
her  shoes  out  of  the  mud  and  wash  them  in 
the  stream.  A  little  farther  on,  they  came 
to  a  place  where  one  of  their  uncles  had 
stopped  with  his  family  for  the  time  being. 
There  they  stayed  and  rested  for  a  night  and 
a  day. 

A  young  cousin  gave  Sister  Kane  a  black 
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hen.  The  children  were  pleased  with  the 
present,  and  talked  of  the  chickens  she  would 
raise  for  them,  when  they  should  find  a  home 
again. 

Their  next  home  was  at  Camp  Creek,  a 
few  miles  from  Nauvoo. 

And  sure  enough,  Sister  Kane  procured  a 
"setting"  of  eggs,  and  in  three  weeks'  time, 
their  black  biddy  came  off  her  nest  with  a 
troop  of  lovely  little  chicks. 

The  children  watched  them  with  much 
delight.  It  was  so  interesting  to  see  how 
the  mother  hen  would  scratch  and  pick  in 
the  dirt,  to  find  something  for  her  babies  to 
eat;  and  how  obedient  the  little  things  were 
to  her  call  for  them  to  come  to  her. 

One  day  while  the  children  were  watching 
them  in  the  door-yard,  a  hawk  came  sailing 
over  them,  and  darting  down,  caught  up  one 
of  the  little  chicks,  and  arose  with  it  in 
the  air.  There  was  wild  screaming  and 
scampering  among  the  little  chickens,  but 
the  hen,  with  wonderful  strength  and  quick- 
ness, flew  up  after  the  hawk,  and  actually 
fought  it  until  the  chicken  was  dropped,  un- 
harmed, in  a  pile  of  soft  dirt,  and  the  hawk 
flew  away  with  no  booty. 

Favie  threw  up  his  cap  and  cheered  loudly 
in  honor  of  the  hawk's  defeat  and  the  hen's 
triumph,  and  Rhoda  and  Nellie  clapped  their 
hands  and  called  their  mother  to  see  what 
had  happened.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 

JP 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Colonia  Diaz,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

I  am  nine  years  old.    I  was  baptized  on  my 

eighth  birthdav.     We  have  been  in  Mexico 

seven  years.     My  brother  Benny  died  here  in 

Mexico  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.      I 


have  been  so  lonely  without  him,  as  he  and  I 
were  most  always  together.  He  was  such  a 
good  boy  and  was  loved  by  all.  My  little  sister 
Wilma  is  full  of  fun  as  she  can  be.  She  has 
black  eyes  and  curly  hair.  In  our  garden  we 
raise  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  melons  and  sun- 
flowers. I  have  a  dog  named  Towser.  He 
and  I  have  fine  times  together.  Well,  I  must 
quit  for  this  time.  Julian  A.  Laws. 

Rexburg,  Idaho. 
I  am  lame  in  my  left  leg.  I  was  paralyzed 
when  a  baby.  A  brother  came  and  adminis- 
tered to  me  and  I  got  better  from  that  time 
on.  When  I  was  eight  years  old,  my  Papa 
and  Mama  took  me  to  the  Logan  Temple, 
where  I  was  baptized  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Church  and  also  for  my  lameness.  I  re- 
ceived a  great  blessing,  but  the  Lord  did  not 
see  fit  to  heal  me  entirely.  He  has  blessed 
me  with  good  parents  who  have  done  all  they 
could  for  my  comfort.  My  Papa  bought  me 
a  little  wagon  and  a  dog  and  harness,  with 
which  I  can  go  all  over  town.  So  I  am  not 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  Sun- 
day School  and  meetings  as  many  cripples 
are.  Glenn  M.  Osborn. 

Four  little  letters  from  Pima,  Graham 
County,  Arizona,  are  written  by  Mary  A. 
Rogers,  age  13,  Lottie  Rogers,  10,  Moleta 
Dodge,  12,  and  Agnes  Dodge,  10  years.  They 
all  tell  of  a  good  Sunday  School,  Primary  and 
religious  class.  Miss  Emma  Rogers  is  men- 
tioned as  a  good  teacher.  And  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  three-year-old  brother  in  the  Rog- 
ers family  having  his  leg  broken  in  two 
places  is  told  of.  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
is  not  taken  in  either  family,  but  they  all  like 
to  read  it. 
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The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RAILROAD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  TrairJS    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"SHORT     LINE' 

And  get  the  best. 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

100  West  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


S.  W.  ECCLES,  Gen'l  Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


fill!,  SI.  18 


—AND — 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  ot 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  KOOSER, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


B.  J.  FLTNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


K66D  Money  as  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the 

HOME 


OF 


UTAH 


HEBER  J.  GRflflT  &  CO., 

Genera!  Agents. 


PREACHING 
and  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

This  Popular  Book  can 
now  be  had  at  J*  «*  Jt 

GEO.  Q.  CRNNOJS1  &  SONS  CO. 

Only  a  few  hundred  copies  are  left  and  they 
are  going  fast. 


Price,  post-paid,  Half-Morocco 


$  2.00 


An    Item   of    Interest   to   Salt 
Lake  Travelers  jt.  jt  j*  jt  j. 


ALL  TEAINS  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  start  directly 
from  this  city,  and  are  consequently 
always  on  time.  You  can  depend  upon 
them  to  the  minute. 

This  feature  is  the  most  satisfying  one 
in  railway  travel,  and  in  part,  accounts 
for  the  well  deserved  popularity  of  the 
Short  Line's  local  passenger  service. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SUMMER    EXCURSIONS 

Via 

UNION  PACIFIC  RY. 


Detroit  and  Return,  May  19-20,  $51.00. 
Milwaukee  and  Return,  June  1-2,  $43.80. 
Philadelphia  and  Return,  June  13-14,  $58.50. 
Kansas  City  and  Return,  July  1-2,  $30.00. 
Cincinnati  and  Return,  July  9-30,  $48.50. 
Charleston  and  Return,  July  1-2,  $51.45. 
St.  Paul  and  Return,  July  13-14,  $39.90. 
Detroit  and  Return,  August  23-24,  $51.00. 
Chicago  and  Return,  August  23-24,  $44.50. 

Three  trains  daily,  with  many  hours  quickest 
time,  best  service  and  most  finely  appointed 
equipment.  All  tickets  good  via  Salt  Lake  and 
Denver. 

The  sublime  scenery  of  Echo  and  Weber 
Canons,  the  famous  "Witches  Rocks,"  "  Devil*s 
Slide,"  "Green  River  Bluffs,"  "Pulpit  Rock" 
and  '•  Devil's  Gate,"  are  a  source  of  enchanting 
interest  to  all  Overland  travelers. 

For  further  information  apply  to  nearest 
Oregon  Short  Line  Agent,  or  to 

H.  M.  CLAY,  Gen'l  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


No. 


No. 

No. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

8— For    Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east 8.30  a.  m. 

3— Dor  iTovo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  east 3:15  p.m. 

t — For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East  8:0Bp.  m. 

No.  10— For    Bingham,    Lehi,    Provo,  Heber, 
Mantl,     Belknap,    and    Intermediate 

points  750  a.  m 

No,   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,   Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  poJnts 5:10  p.  m. 

No.    B— For  Ogden  and  the  West 11:00 p.  m: 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 13:00  noon 

No.   5— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:45  a.  m. 

No.  42— For  Park  Olty 8:30  a.  m. 

AERIVK8  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  5— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:30  a,  m. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 1145  a.m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

.j        east ..10:50  p.  m. 

No,  9—  from  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  Mantl,  Intermediate  points  5:55  p.  m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8  20  a.  m. 

No.  2-Froni  Ogden  and  the  West 3:05  p.m. 

Mo.  4 -From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:55  p.m. 

No.  1— From  Eureka,  Payson.  Heber,  Provo 

and  intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41— From    Park  City..  5:45  p.m. 

PERFECT  DINING  CAK  SERVICE. 


TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 

(POSTOFFIOB  COBNKB.) 


$100  REWARD  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only  posi- 
tive cure  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a 
constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally, 
acting  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  iD  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dnl 
lars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,  F   J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 

OKtlJSD&CORRUGATE:  FLjOUF?  (VIIDU  ROLlLS. 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


EGGS 

From  Fancy  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens;  pure  "Ringlet"  strain,  high- 
est awards.  Best  flock  in  Utah. 
SPECIKL:  Until  the  busy  season, 
eggs  at  one-half  regular  prices.  V'sit 
yards  or  send  for  circular.  Mrs.  F. 
Goddard, 
318  S.  W.  Temple  SI.  Sail  Lake  Citj 


The 


(When  writing    please 


PEOPLE'S 
FAVORITE 

ALL  THE  WAY, 

Not  only  from  Denver,  but  ALL  THE 
WAY,  from  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah  the  Union  Pacific  gives  its  patrons 
the  luxury  of  a  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Car  containing  Barber  Shop  and 
choice  collection  of  current  literature. 
No  other  line  West  of  Colorado  has  this 
elegant  service  which  is  so  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  experienced  travelers. 
Buy  your  tickets  to  all  points  east  via 
UNION  PACIFIC,  thereby  gaining  the 
advantage  of  quickest  time  and  best 
service. 

TICKHT   OFFICE, 
201  fflain   Stfleet,  -  Salt  Liake  City 

mention  this  paper.) 


Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 


TWO  LONQ  POOLS.  j*  * 

Prtoart  Plunges 

ana  Cup  Baths.  « V  * 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
t>y  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

Everything  Pirst-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Depei  trnent  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  .the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Emp|re  Steam  Laundry. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Gbe  Salt  Xafee 
1bot  Springs 
Sanitarium  »  »  • 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 

We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

G.  W.  HRRVCY,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah, 


Dfl/N&S  IWUSI6  COMPANY. 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COALTER. 

■*•»«•     THE     LEKDINC     7U5\JSIO     DEALERS,     ■»* 
CHECKERING,        )  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  -| 

PIANOS.  Mail  °rders-  and  V  0R6ANS. 

J  CATALOGUE  TREE.  STERLING      ) 

j*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J> 

J.J  DAyNES.  Jr..  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  -^^^  EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


*"     1 

FIJIHER  and  y 

8TBRLING 


Scenic  [in  e°™  World 


'  DENVER^ 
RIOGRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  *t» 


NORTHWEST 


...TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


a  F.  NEVTNS.  General  Agent  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  tk 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  DENVER,  COLO. 


AT  LAST 

We  have  an  Oil  Stove  that 
we  can  recommend  with  con- 
fidence. No  danger  whatever 
from  explosion,  and  with  or- 
dinary care  it  is  smokeless 
and  odorless.     It  is  called 

THE    GEM 
WICKLESS  OIL  STOVE 


One  Burner  size 
Two         " 
Three    '•  " 


$   6.00. 

9.50. 

1200. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 


JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


HISTORY  of  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

THE 
LATTER-DAY  PROPHET, 

Written  for  Young  People  by 
GEORGE  0-  rAismrrw 


A  Young  Folks'  History  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  *£  «at 

By  the  well  known  writer, 
NEPHI  ANDERSON. 


flWWWW* 


..WESTERN   DENTAL  CO.. 


ROOMS    31-32 
EAGLE  BLK. 
73  WEST 
SECOND 
SOUTH 
STREET... 


^^TV^vum^t 


I 


BEST  SET   OF  TEETH   £8.00. 


FIRST    DOOR 
TO   RIGHT. 

<^ 

SECfND 
FLOOR.. 


WORK  GUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

TEETH    EXTRACTED    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT   PAIN. 

WM.  BROADBENT,  D.  D.  S..  PROPRIETOR. 


%   "VITALIZED   AIR.'' 


ZIt   is   well   know  that  this  famous  institution   was  origwlh? 
$  organized  for  the  inportation  of 

General  Merchandise— 


6 


i 


Growing;  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  In  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  Whole- 
sale or  Retail. 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

MAIN  STREET,  c  .     .         , 

salt  Lake  city,  utah.  Superintendent. 

[when  writing*  please  mention  this  paper] 


